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Editorial Comment 


ENS OF THOU- 
How Many SANDS of promising 
Graduates Have and ambitious business 
You Placed in 


Employment? 


trained young men and 
women are graduating this 
May and June at numerous 
public and private secondary and collegiate schools of 
this country. Whether the authorities of these schools 
wish to agree or not, the vast majority of these gradu- 
ates believe that they have been trained for definite 
and available lines of business employment, and there- 
fore look to their schoo!s for help in placement in 
satisfactory types of work. 

How many of these schools have actually been ren- 
dering placement service to the best of their ability 
in behalf of their graduates? Of course many hun- 
dreds of schools have, but unfortunately many thou- 
sands of schools have not. How many of these schools 
really have given as much careful thought, planning, 
and organization to their placement and follow-up de- 
partment as they have to the business training itself ? 
Of course many hundreds of schools have, but again 
unfortunately many thousands of schools have not. 

Mr. Gannon’s article in this issue reports the situa- 
tion in the California public schools. What is the 
record in the other forty-seven states of the Union? 
What is the record in your own school? Not merely 
the record of actual placement, desirable as that is, 
but the record of a well-organized placement and fol- 
low-up department in which every effort has been 
put forth to render all possible employment service 
to graduates. 

It would seem that every secondary or collegiate 
school which takes just pride in a flourishing and well- 
taught business department should also be able to 
report the existence of a thoroughly efficient place- 
ment and follow-up service. This JouRNAL shall] wel- 
come to its news columns evidence of such service 
which it knows many public and private schools are 
successfully accomplishing.—Paul S. Lomax. 


ese RECENT issue of 
Federation Notes of the 
National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation presents the 
plans of President E. M. 
mercial Teachers’ {ull and his Executive Com- 


The Yearbook 
Plans of the 
National Com- 


mittee for the next annual 
convention in Chicago on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 26, 27 
and 28, 1934. Among the many interesting features 
of the program, we refer especially to the yearbook 
project, “The National Business Education Outlook.” 

Although the Federation over a long period of years 
has tended to have worth while annual programs, un- 


Federation 


doubtedly the plan to publish a yearbook “made up 
from the papers and addresses presented at the con- 
vention’’ will serve as a strong incentive to make the 
educational value of the program as superior as possi- 
ble. To help vouchsafe this result there will be a 
Theme Committee and a group of Advisory Associates, 
who will carefully plan the program, see that the plans 
are properly understood and carried out by the pro- 
gram chairmen and participants, and finally arrange 
for the editing and publishing of a yearbook which 
“will crystalize the thoughts, set the standards, and 
formulate the principles of business education.” As 
in the case of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the annual membership dues of $2.00 will en- 
title a person to a copy of the yearbook free. 

Thus we shall have two great associations of busi- 
ness teachers publishing yearbooks of authoritative 
literature for the improvement and guidance of busi- 
ness education in public and private schools. In order 
that the greatest possibie service might accrue to busi- 
ness teachers generally in all sections of the country, 
it would seem most desirable for the N. C. T. F. and 
the E. C. T. A. to counsel with one another in the 
planning of their yearbook programs over a period of 
years in order that the two series of yearbooks 
might supplement one another to greatest advantage. 

—Paul S. Lomax. 
ASHINGTON, D. C., 
will be Mecca for 

teachers from all parts of 
the country from June 30 to 
July 6 this year when the 
National Education Associa- 
The confer- 


On To 
Washington, 
D.C. 


tion holds its annual convention there. 
ence of the Department of Business Education will 
be of special interest to commercial teachers. A sum- 
mary of the program is given in this issue on page 28 
and a more complete statement of the program ap- 
peared in the May issue on page 27. 

While the Department of Business Education is 
one of the oldest organizations of business teachers, 
having been organized in 1893, it did not until re- 
cently influence the trend in business education to the 
extent to which it might have been expected. Under 
recent administrations there has been a decided re- 
newal of life. The renewed growth of the organiza- 
tion began under the leadership of Mr. A. E. Bullock 
of Los Angeles, and Miss Helen Reynolds of Ohio 
University. Under Doctor Paul S. Lomax there was 
established the National Business Education Quarterly, 
which has been continued this year under the presi- 
dency of Doctor Benjamin R. Haynes of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

The Quarterly frankly does not propose to be a 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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LACING of pupils in suitable 

employment is coming to be a 
very essential function of secondary 
schools. Placement and the follow- 
up after placement represent a com- 
pletion of the vocational guidance 
program of the secondary school. 
Very helpful approaches to this 
placement and this follow-up with 
their resultant suitable employment 
are made by the supplying of occu- 
pational information and _ try-out 
courses. 

In consideration of the conditions 
just mentioned, an investigation was 
made primarily to obtain and to pre- 
sent a factual picture of the condi- 
tions surrounding the organization 
and administration of placement and 
follow-up in the public secondary 
schools of California. The teaching 
of occupational information and of 
try-out courses was considered in 
the same manner, and _ particularly 
as they coordinated with placement 
and follow-up. 


Sources of Data and Methods of 
Procedure 


Interviews and _ correspondence 
with many members of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State of 
California made it possible for the 
writer to obtain much information 
and many helpful suggestions. Dis- 
cussions with many school adminis- 
trators and with other authorities on 
educational matters proved to be ex- 
cellent sources of information. 

For the purpose of obtaining data 
from the public secondary schools of 
California, an Inquiry Blank was 
developed. A copy of this Inquiry 
Blank was mailed, or personally de- 


Mr. Gannon 


SECONDARY 


by Joseph F. Gannon 


SCHOOLS 





Counselor, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 


Glendale, California 





The responsibility of the school does not cease with the placing 


of a pupil ona job, but rather, this responsibility continues until 


the pupil is properly adjusted to a suitable working position. 





livered, to the principal of every pub- 
lic high school of California having 
an average daily attendance of at 
least one hundred fifty pupils, and 
having classes in any or all the 
grades from the ninth grade on 
through the secondary grades. Also, 
all public junior colleges and _ all 
public continuation schools of Cali- 
fornia, regardless of their average 
daily attendance, were sent a copy 
of this Inquiry Blank. 

Approximately sixty per cent of 
the high schools, seventy per cent of 
the junior colleges and thirty per 
cent of the continuation schools re- 
sponded to the Inquiry Blank sent 
them. 


Occupational Information 


More than one-third of the public 
high schools of California conduct 
classwork which deals with general 
information concerning the various 
occupations. Fewer than two-fifths 
of the public junior colleges and 
practically all the public continuation 
schools offer classwork supplying oc- 
cupational information. 

Each pupil, however, is required 
to take classwork in occupational in- 
formation in but one-third of the 
high schools. Fewer than two-fifths 
of the junior colleges and about 
one-half of the continuation schools 
require each pupil to take such class- 
work. 

Nearly three-fifths of the high 
schools stated that this occupational 
information was included within 
the contents of some other course. 
More than half of the junior col- 
leges, and three-fourths of the con- 
tinuation schools include this occu- 
pational information within the ma- 
terial of some other courses. 

It was found that occupational in- 
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formation was most often taught in 
the ninth grade. However, nearly 
as many schools teach this material 
in the twelfth grade. 

In the high schools, the occupa- 
tional information course averages 
about eleven weeks in duration. 
Junior colleges spend fourteen weeks, 
and continuation schools about nine- 
teen weeks in such classwork. 

Fifteen different titles are used by 
the various schools to designate the 
course supplying information of ec- 
cupations. But the title of Occupa- 
tional Information is usually used tu 
designate such a course. 

There were eleven other courses in 
high schools, six other courses in 
junior colleges and five others in 
continuation schools which were 
mentioned as supplying some occu- 
pational information. Considering 
all the schools, the Social Studies, 
Commerce, English and Industrial 
courses most frequently contain oc- 
cupational information. 


Try-Out Courses 


Somewhat over one-half of the 
high schools of California conduct 
try-out courses. Fewer than one- 
fourth of the junior colleges, and 
two-fifths of the continuation 
schools offer try-out courses. 

The average number of try-out 
courses being offered by the high 
school was found to be eight and 
four-tenths courses. Junior col- 
leges average five and eight-tenths 
try-out courses, and continuation 
schools offer an average of eight and 
three-tenths such courses. Quite 
naturally the size of the school, the 
vocational demands of the commun- 
ity, and the finances of the district 
would dictate the number of try-out 
courses to be offered. 
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Considering all the high schools, 
try-out courses in twenty-two types 
ot work are offered. Junior colleges 
maintain try-out courses in fifteen 
types of work in all; and eighteen 
kinds of work are explored by means 
of try-out courses in all the continu- 
ation schools. 

Most frequently offered try-out 
courses in the high schools, junior 
colleges and continuation schools are 
Wood-work, Mechanical Drawing, 
General Shop, Electricity and Sheet 
Metal. 


Terminal and Semi-professional 
Courses 


Junior colleges were asked if ter- 
minal and semi-professional courses 
were conducted. It was found that 
terminal courses were offered in 
eighty-four per cent of the junior 
colleges. Semi-professional courses 
were reported as being offered in 
eighty-two per cent of the junior 
colleges. 


Placement 


Placement and follow-up have in 
view suitable employment and 
proper adjustment to that employ- 
ment, 

In this state-wide study of place- 
ment and follow-up as they func- 
tion in the public secondary schools 
of California, it was found that ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the pub- 
lic high schools, junior colleges and 
continuation schools attempt to 
place their pupils in jobs. 

l‘ormal placement programs were 
reported as being maintained by 
fifty-six high schools, eight junior 
colleges and twelve continuation 
schools. | Although formal _place- 
ment programs are more commonly 
found in larger schools, the figures 
just quoted would indicate that a 
considerable number of — smaller 
schools are becoming placement con- 
scious. 

Placement is done but incidentally 
in seventy-four high schools, twelve 
junior colleges, and three continua- 
tion schools. Approximately one- 
fifth of the public secondary schools 
of California have no placement 
activities. Most high schools which 
have a placement program have had 
such a program for over five years. 

Schools which have one or more 
faculty members spending their en- 
tire time in placement work are 
rather few in number. Most schools 
have those who are in charge of 
placement give but part of their time 
to the activities of the placement 
program. 

There are seven high schools 
which give the one in charge of 


placement a definite title in connec- 
tion with his placement work; also, 
two junior colleges and four con- 
tinuation schools do this. Coordi- 
nator i -the title most frequently 
mentioned in this connection, 

Most high schools spend an aver- 
age of less than five hours each week 
upon the placement program. Yet, 
quite a few average about ten hours 
each week in the placement work. 
As would be expected, the time al- 
lotment for placement covers a ra- 
ther wide range not only for high 
schools but for junior colleges and 
continuation schools as well. 

High schools and junior colleges 
find their busiest days in the place- 
ment work during the latter parts of 
ach semester. The continuation 
schools, from the very nature of 
their work, are more inclined to be 
busy throughout the school year. 


Methods and Procedures in 
Placement 


Quite naturally placement can be 
made only by means of contacting, 
either directly or indirectly, those 
that may or will employ boys or 
girls. The number of such contacts 
necessary will vary with conditions 
peculiar to each school and to each 
community, 

Most outside contacts of the type 
being discussed were made by means 
of the telephone. Also, the mail 
service, personal calls, club attend- 
ance and advertisements, in the or- 
der given, were reported as being 
other useful means of making out- 
side contacts to aid in the placement 
activities. 

Fields of work in which pupils 
are placed by the high schools are, 
in the order of their importance, as 
follows: clerical, store practice, 
domestic, industrial, miscellaneous 
jobs, building trades, arts and crafts, 
agriculture, and fruit growing and 
packing. Junior colleges and con- 
tinuation schools almost identically 
follow the same pattern as do the 
high schools in frequency of place- 
ment in these jobs. 

Perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant of the methods used in the 
placing of pupils is that of choosing 
the right pupil for a job that is to 
be filled. The following, given in 
the order of their frequency of use, 
are reported to be the aids employed 
by the schools in their selection of 
a pupil best qualified to fill a job 
found to be open: teacher’s judg- 
ment, the pupil’s citizenship record, 
his scholastic marks, results of pu- 
pil’s interview with his prospective 
employer, aptitude tests, intelligence 
tests, the pupil’s financial status, his 
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personality, and his interest shown 
in the particular kind of work in- 
volved in the job. 


Extent of Cooperative Training 


The plan of having pupils spend 
part-time in the school and part-time 
on a job under school supervision 
was becoming rather common _ in 
many California secondary schools 
at the beginning of the current eco- 
nomic stress. Then a setback oc- 
curred. However, the plan has by 
no means been discarded, and is be- 
ing maintained in forty-nine high 
schools, six junior colleges and six 
continuation schools. Many school 
people with whom the writer has 
conterred are looking to a rapid ex- 
tension of this cooperation between 
school and employers when condi- 
tions permit. 

School credit units are given in 
more than one-half of the high 
schools, junior colleges and continu- 
ation schools for part-time employ- 
ment of pupils. If the employment 
is given under suitable circumstances 
and is under the supervision of the 
schools, there would seem ample 


justification for the giving of school 
credit units for such part-time em- 
ployment of pupils. 


Practically all the conditions men- 
tioned as being the greatest obstacles 
to fulfillment of the placement pro- 
gram’s objectives are traceable to 
the economic irregularities of the 
times. 

Records are always necessary for 
efficient operation ot any school act- 
ivity. More than one-half of the 
schools having placement programs 
have a system of records kept espe- 
cially for the placement program. 
Many schools keep placement rec- 
ords in conjunction with other 
records, 


Follow-up 


As has been previously empha- 
sized, follow-up is very definitely 
related to effective and successful 
placement. Results of each place- 
ment can be known only after a fol- 
low-up has been made. Too, the re- 
sponsibility of the school does not 
cease with the original placing of a 
pupil on a job, but rather, this re- 
sponsibility continues until the pupil 
is properly adjusted to a suitable 
working position. 

Nearly three-fifths of the high 
schools, junior colleges and continu- 
ation schools have a program of fol- 
low-up. A greater proportion of 
the schools have placement than 
have follow-up. Yet, it is reasonable 
to expect that since many schools 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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SCIENTIFIC DETERMINATION OF 








HERE is considerable evidence 

that administrators and teachers 
in the field of business education are 
becoming more and more dissatis- 
fied with the traditional commercial 
curriculum. At the same time, they 
recognize the futility of attempting 
to reorganize the curriculum in ac- 
cordance with findings of a survey of 
present practices in secondary 
schools. Such a_ procedure either 
effects no reorganization at all, or 
else introduces changes for which 
there may be no more justification 
than could be found for the discard- 
ed curriculum. 

Investigators who acknowledge 
the inadequacies of the survey 
usually turn to more direct methods 
of collecting objective data. If they 
believe that one of the purposes of 
business education in the secondary 
school is to produce workers trained 
for specific positions, the job analy- 
sis seems to be the logical method of 
attacking the problem. Too frequent- 
ly, however, the analysis is carried 
no further than the first stage, the 
simple collection of a list of duties 
performed on the job. Facts about 
the frequency, difficulty, and impor- 
tance of the various activities are, 
as a rule, partially or entirely absent. 
Without information of this sort, 
the curriculum-builder is only a lit- 
tle better off than when he guessed 
at course content. The purpose of 
this discussion, then, is to describe a 
technique of using four criteria to 
evaluate certain secretarial duties. 

Without a doubt, the most impor- 
tant contribution to curriculum con- 
struction in secretarial training was 
made in 1924 by Charters and Whit- 
ley in their study, Analysis of Sec- 
retarial Duties and Traits.’ To serve 
as a guide in determining the con- 





*W. W. Charters and Isadore B. Whitley. 
Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits. Balti- 
more. Maryland: Williams and Wilkins Company, 
1924, _f 
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Miss Tyrrell 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE COURSE 


by Doris Tyrrell, M.A. 


College of Education, University of Minnesota 


In a practical course, it would seem that the highest ranking 
duties ought to be performed and thoroughly learned during 
the training period. Those of low rank will probably be ignored 
or merely mentioned. Between these extremes fall the duties 
requiring discussion in class but little or no practice. 


tent of commercial courses was one 
of the purposes of this study, but a 
careful inspection of the duty list 
will soon indicate the inadvisability 
of depending upon frequency with 
which an activity occurs in a certain 
group as an index for inclusion in a 
training course. Duties such as dust- 
ing, sharpening pencils, and sealing 
mail would hardly occupy in a secre- 
tarial training curriculum the im- 
portant position suggested by their 
high rank with respect to frequency 
of performance. On the other hand, 
it may well be that duties ranking 
fairly low in the number of times 
performed, when evaluated on the 
basis of their importance in the effi- 
cient conduct of an office and of 
other criteria, would call for con- 
siderable emphasis in any training 
program. 

In The Commonwealth Teacher- 
Training Study by Charters and 
Waples,” three criteria in addition to 
frequency were used to evaluate the 
various items of the duty list. This 
same technique has been applied by 
the present writer to a part of the 
secretarial duty list originally col- 
lected by Charters and Whitley. The 
four criteria used are frequency, dif- 
ficulty of learning to perform any 
duty, importance of the duty, and 
desirability of pre-service training. 


The Check List 


The first step was the preparation 
of a printed check list of the duties 
to be evaluated. The ones chosen 
were those which might be expected 
to receive consideration in a secre- 
tarial office practice course. An as- 
sumption was made that, aside from 
an office practice course, a secretari- 
al curriculum will include courses in 
at least four technical branches 





_?W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples. The 
Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. Chicago, 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and secretarial English. The courses 
in shorthand may be expected to 
take care of duties classified under 
dictation and transcription; the 
courses in typewriting, the typewrit- 
ing duties; the courses in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, the bookkeeping 
and financial duties; and the course 
in secretarial English, the editorial 
duties. In addition, the secretarial 
English course is probably the ap- 
propriate place to teach the letter- 
writing activities found in the re- 
maining groups of duties. These let- 
ter-writing activities, however, were 
not excluded from the final printed 
check list. In this list, then, appeared 
all mailing duties, filing duties, du- 
ties connected with filing and index- 
ing, telephone duties, duties involved 
in meeting and handling people, cler- 
ical duties, personal services for em- 
ployer, and miscellaneous duties. 
The exclusion of certain classes of 
duties from the office practice course 
does not mean that they may be tak- 
en up incidentally. Their perform- 
ance, however, should have been 
learned elsewhere. 


The Judges 


After preparing the check list, the 
next step was to secure qualified 
judges to evaluate the various activi- 
ties. Two groups of people likely to 
be especially interested in the train- 
ing of secretaries are teachers of sec- 
retarial courses and secretaries them- 
selves. It was from these groups that 
judges were obtained. Since the 
writer had in mind the constructing 
of a course suitable for the junior 
college level, it seemed desirable to 
select judges from instructors of 
junior college and university secre- 
tarial courses, and from secretaries 
who had attended an institution of 
higher learning at least through the 
junior college level. 
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At the time the check lists were 
sent out, there were in the United 
States approximately 109 junior 
colleges and _ thirty-six collegiate 
schools of business offering secretar- 
ial courses. Letters and check lists 
were sent to 151 instructors in the 
junior colleges and to ninety-six in- 
structors in the collegiate schools of 
business. Thirty-two replies that 
could be used came from those clas- 
sified as junior college instructors, 
and thirty complete and usable re- 
plies came from instructors in col- 
legiate schools of business. The per- 
centage of returns (approximately 
twenty per cent of the junior college 
instructors, thirty per cent of the 
university instructors, and twenty- 
five per cent of all instructors) is 
rather small, although not surpris- 
ingly so when the length of the check 
list is considered. 

As previously mentioned, only sec- 
retaries with at least two years of 
college training were asked to give 
their judgments. They were not con- 
fined, however, to those who had re- 
ceived their business education in a 
junior college or a four-year institu- 
tion. Secretaries for judging the du- 
ties were obtained through the as- 
sistance of the following organiza- 
tions: 

Secretaries 
Collegiate Bureau of Occupa- 

tions, Chicago 10 
Woman’s Occupational Bu- 

reau, Minneapolis 15 
Zonta Club, Minneapolis ... 1 
Altrusa Club, Minneapolis... 4 
Colleges and Universities 

(unexpected returns _ be- 

cause blanks intended for 

instructors were filled out 

by secretaries) 


At first, an effort was made to find 
secretaries distributed among various 
types of offices in proportions equal 
to those of the original study by 
Charters and Whitley.2 As it be- 
came increasingly difficult to get 
judges, however, this aim received 
secondary consideration. There is a 
fairly close approximation in the two 
studies in percentages in the classi- 
fications of general business, editors, 
social service, educators, lawyers, 
and doctors. Statisticians and engi- 
neers make up a comparatively small 
percentage of employer occupations 
represented by Charters and Whit- 
ley, and they are not represented in 
this study, while bankers’ secretaries 
have contributed somewhat more 
than their share of judgments. 


Method of Judging Duties 


For each duty in the check list, the 
judges were asked to record their 


3W. W. Charters and Isadore B. Whitley, op. 
cit., p. 69. 


opinions on the basis of the three 
criteria, I (importance of the duty 
for the efficient conduct of an office), 
D (difficulty of learning to perform 
the duty), and S (desirability of 
pre-service training in the duty). An 
additional criterion, F (frequency), 
was used in the final evaluation, but 
this was taken from the original 
study.* If the one doing the judging 
was so unfamiliar with a duty that 
he did not feel qualified to express an 
opinion, he placed a dash in the three 
columns for I, D. and S. If he con- 
sidered the duty very important, very 
difficult to learn, or if he thought 
that it should be learned in school, 
he placed an x in the proper column. 
With an o in the appropriate column, 
he indicated that, in his opinion, the 
duty was of little importance, or of 
little difficulty, or should not be 
learned in school. By leaving a col- 
umn blank opposite any duty, he in- 
dicated that the duty was average 
when judged by that particular cri- 
terion. 


Method of Obtaining a Score for 
Each Duty and Correcting 
Columns x, o, and b 

To obtain an I, D, and S score for 
each duty, the method used in The 
Commonwealth Teacher - Training 
Study® was employed, i.e., the num- 
ber of x’s was multiplied by 3, the 
number of b’s by 2, and the number 
of o’s by 1, and the three values 
were then added. This method arbi- 
trarily assumes that an x rating for 
any duty has three times the weight 
of an o rating, and that a b rating 
has twice the weight of an o rating. 
This assumption and these weights 
were also employed by Chariers and 
Waples. 

A duty checked by dash, it will be 
remembered, indicated that the iudge 
was not sufficiently familiar with the 
activity to rate it. In order to make 
the sums of the +, 0, and b columns 
for each duty comparable, it was 
necessary to estimate the score that 
would have resulted had all the judg- 
es in a group rated the duty. The 
following formula was used: 

number of cases 





number of cases—number of dashes 


score obtained by adding values of 
columns xv, o and b. 


Reliability of the Judgments 


Little reliance can be placed upon 
a questionnaire study of this type 
without first ascertaining the reliabil- 
ity of the judgments obtained. The 
method of finding reliability was that 


4W. W. Charters and Isadore B. Whitley. 
Ibid., pp. 75-96. 

5W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples. he 
Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. Chicago, 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
p. 252. 


by which the judgments of half the 
group of judges are correlated with 
the judgments of the other half. The 
resulting coefficient of correlation is 
indicative of the reliability of one- 
half of the group. To obtain the re- 
liability coefficient of the entire 
group, the Spearman-Brown pro- 
phecy formula was used.® 

The coefficients of reliability for 
the various classes of duties in the 
check list when judged by the three 
criteria ranged from .29 to .94. In 
the case of secretaries’ judgments, a 
reliability coefficient in each criter- 
ion for the entire list of duties was 
obtained. These coefficients were .83 
for importance, .85 for difficulty, and 
75 for desirability for pre-service 
training. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that, had the reliability coeffi- 
cients of the entire list for the two 
groups of judges from the junior col- 
leges and collegiate schools of busi- 
ness been computed, the coefficients 
would have been any lower than 
those obtained for the secretaries. It 
may be safely said, then, that while 
the judgments have not perfect re- 
liability, they are sufficiently so to 
be used as guides in determining the 
content of the office practice course. 


Decile Ranks in I, D, S, F, and C 


In accordance with the technique 
employed by Charters and Waples, 
the activities or duties in the check 
list were not given decile ranks on 
the basis of the weighted scores. In 
each of the three categories, I, D, 
and S, the duties were arranged in 
order from highest to lowest accord- 
ing to the scores obtained from each 
of the three groups of judges, the 
two groups of instructors combined, 
and all three groups combined. Du- 
ties falling in the first decile, or ap- 
proximately forty duties with the 
highest scores, were designated by 
the number 1, duties falling in the 
second decile were designated by 
the number 2, and so on through the 
tenth decile. 

The frequency with which each 
duty was performed was not indi- 
cated by a score, but by actual count. 
The frequencies are found in the 
original list of secretarial duties. The 
decile rank for the frequency of each 
duty was obtained by ranking the 
duties according to the number of 
secretaries who reported that they 
performed them. Again, duties fall- 
ing in the first decile for F were des- 
ignated by the number 1, and so on 
through the tenth decile. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
'rll 
Stan = 
1 + (n — 1)r1 
This formula is explained in Holzinger, Karl J., 


“Statistical Methods for Students in Education.” 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928, p. 169. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE IN THE 
NEW JERSEY HIGH SCHOOLS 





Editor’s Note: 


It has been at the request of several business 


teachers that we have sought and been granted permission to 
reprint these parts of the New Jersey Office Practice Syllabus. 





HIE Office Practice course in the 

high school has been developed 
in response to a demand for a closer 
articulation of school instruction and 
business procedure. This subject is 
designed for all students who are in 
the senior year of the secretarial, the 
accounting, or the general business 
curriculum. The term Office Prac- 
tice includes secretarial practice, ac- 
counting practice, and other names 
by which this course is known. It 
should be carefully distinguished 
from the course in Elementary Busi- 
ness Training designed for the 
eighth or ninth grades. 

Office Practice should be taught 
for two terms, but it may, in cases of 
necessity, be given in the last term 
only. In either case, not less than 
five forty-five-minute periods a week 
should be devoted to the subject. 

The content of the New Jersey 
Office Practice syllabus is arranged 
in four parts. Part | consists of gen- 
eral information to be taught to all 
office practice students. Part II is 
designed for secretarial students ; 
Part III for those students who have 
specialized in bookkeeping or have 
taken a general business curriculum. 
Naturally there is some overlapping 
of Parts II and III. Part IV is the 
applied work. Schools having differ- 
entiated commercial curriculums 
should offer Parts I, II, and IV to 
the secretarial students, and Parts 
1, III, and IV to the others. Schools 
having an undifferentiated curricu- 
lum should give Part I, as much of 
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Filing and Duplicating Room 


Parts II and III as there is time for, 
and as much as possible of Part IV. 

It is desirable that the business 
pupil be given an opportunity before 
graduation to apply his knowledges 
and skills in the performance of 
actual office work either within or 
outside the school. 


Aims of An Office Practice 
Course 

1. To bridge the gap between formal 
class work and actual office rou- 
tine by providing an elastic pro- 
gram which may be followed in 
whole or in part, depending upon 
the length of time devoted to this 
course and the equipment avail- 
able. 

2. To maintain knowledges and skills 
previously acquired and to apply 
them to practical office situations. 

3. To have the pupil acquire those 
additional knowledges and _ skills 
which are needed for success in 
business occupations open to high 
school graduates. 

4. To acquaint the pupil with the 
purpose and use of the various of- 
fice appliances which he is likely 
to encounter in his early business 
experiences. : 

5. To enable the pupil to obtain 
broader experiences by particiva- 
tion in business management and 
conduct of school activities. 
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Office Machine Room 





6. To develop the personal qualities 
necessary to success in business 
life. 

. To familiarize the pupil with the 
opportunities offered by business 
for placement and advancement. 


N 


Plans for Operating the Course 

Office practice cannot be taught 
adequately by the class discussion 
plan. A certain amount of class or 
group discussion is most desirable in 
the giving of this course but the 
major portion of the time should be 
given over to the working out of 
various projects or jobs and to the 
use of various types ef modern office 
equipment. Class discussion should 
not be the plan itself but rather a 
part of whatever general plan is 
adopted. 

There are three plans for the teach- 
ing of office practice that have met 
with varying degrees of favor. They 
are: 

1. The Rotation Plan 
2. The Business Office Plan 
3. The Battery Plan 

The Rotation Plan. This plan for 
operating the office practice course is 
probably the most satisfactory for the 
average high school. It consists of 
a series of jobs or budgets of work to 
be completed on each of the units of 
the course. If this plan were to be 
used it would be necessary : 

(1) To decide upon the content of 

the course. 

(2) To determine how many class 
periods are to be given to each 
section of the course; that is, 
how many periods to filing, 
how many to calculators, how 
many to personal contacts, 
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Secretarial Practice Room 


Floor Plans for Office Practice and Secretarial Practice Departments of the Newark Public High Schools 
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(3) To prepare a series of jobs for 
each section; that is, so many 
jobs to be used in connection 
with the learning of filing, 
calculators, etc. The problem 
of individual differences is 
usually taken care of by hav- 
ing a minimum and a maxi- 
mum number of jobs for each 
unit of work. These jobs 
should be so worked out that 
the average student can finish 
the minimum number of jobs 
in the time allotted to that 
unit of work and so that the 
better student may go on with 
other jobs of an enriching na- 
ture in the same line of work. 
Such a scheme is almost a ne- 
cessity because of the fact that 
units of work must usually be 
planned in terms of available 
equipment ; when the time al- 
lotment for any group expires, 
the group must shift to the 
next unit of work. 


This rotating plan makes it pos- 
sible to have every piece of equip- 
ment in use at all times, thus not hav- 
ing money tied up in equipment that 
is permitted to be idle. 

The Business Office Plan. This 
plan involves the developing of one 
integrated project that consists of a 
regular business routine in the office 
practice course. The plan is to have 
the office practice course operate as 
if it were a business office. 

In developing this plan, the coop- 
eration of a business organization 
may be secured and various kinds of 
actual office routine worked into the 
scheme. Each student in the course 
is assigned to a job in the office and 
after working a specified time on that 
job, he goes on to the next. He 
may start as information clerk, then 
become order clerk, then stock clerk, 
then credit manager, etc. 

Each job has a part to play in the 
whole plan. Orders are received by 
the order clerk, they are approved, 
or not, by the credit manager. If ap- 
proved the billing clerk makes out the 
bills. These are checked by a calcu- 
lating machine operator, who sends 
them along to the stock clerk, who 
records the shipment of goods, and 
to the ledger clerk, who charges the 
customer’s account. Other jobs hav- 
ing to do with buying, receiving and 
paying cash, and other office work are 
usually included in the whole plan, 
making it a completely operating 
business office. 

This is probably the most ideal of 
all office practice plans. It requires 
a tremendous amount of planning, 
however, and must be very carefully 
worked out if undertaken. 
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The Battery Plan. This plan may 
be used economically only in the larg- 
est of schools and even in these it is 
bound to be an expensive arrange- 
ment. It involves the purchase of 
complete batteries of calculating ma- 
chines, billing machines, filing units, 
and other items of equipment so that 
the course may be taught by the class 
method. Two, three, or sometimes 
more rooms are required, one for cal- 
culators, one for bookkeeping ma- 
chines, one for typewriters, etc. This 
plan, of course, presupposes several 
classes in office practice, each using 
a battery of equipment for the re- 
quired time and then moving on to 
the next. This plan has the advan- 
tage of making it possible to have 
teachers who are especially trained 
in the different phases of office prac- 
tice work. 

Office Practice Room 

The work of the Office Practice 
course can best be carried out in a 
room especially designed ~— and 
equipped for the purpose. The tac- 
tors involved in the plans for such 
a room should take into considera- 
tion the necessity for centralizing the 
applied work, provision of a place 
for the transaction of the business ac- 
tivities of the school with which the 
Office Practice class is concerned, 
the protection of office devices from 
damage which might be caused by 
students unfamiliar with their use, 
the creation of proper business at- 
mosphere through arrangement of 
the furniture and equipment, and the 
facilitation of control by the teacher 
of the activities to be performed by 
the class. 

In general the plan of the room 
will conform to one of the following 
arrangements : 

A. In the large school, conditions 

will justify a large Office Prac- 
tice laboratory which will make 
provision for classes, for indi- 
vidual work by members of the 
class assigned on applied work, 
for the arrangement necessary 
for the conduct of business ac- 
tivities, and for an office for the 
teacher in charge of the Office 
Practice work. 
In schools of medium size a room 
should be provided in the suite 
occupied by the business depart- 
ment which will be of smaller 
size than the ordinary classroom 
but will contain space tor the cen- 
tralizing of student activities and 
for the special machines which 
form the equipment for the 
course. Such a room could also 
be used for an office for the 
teacher in charge of the Office 
Practice work. 


C. In the small schools, it will prob- 
ably be most practicable to set up 
the Office Practice laboratory in 
the back of the typewriting or 
bookkeeping room. Perhaps this 
section could be separated from 
the rest of the room by glass par- 
tition. The purpose of this room 
would be in general the same as 
the purpose described under B. 


In the planning of rooms of any of 
the three types, provision should be 
made for ventilation and lighting, 
and for the electrical outlets. A sink 
or lavatory basin is also a desirable 
piece of equipment. 





On to Washington 
(Continued from page 6) 


magazine. Its purpose is to give 
rather detai’ed treatment in each is- 
sue to some problem aspect of busi- 
ness educators and to secure the best 
authority available for its considera- 
tion. Thus each issue is more in the 
nature of a monograph than a news 
magazine. It hopes to avoid partisan 
viewpoint by giving expression to as 
many sides of a case as possible. This 
policy was inaugurated by Mr. Earl 
W. Barnhart, the first editor, and has 
been continued the present year. 

During these first two years em- 
phasis has been given to determina- 
tion of objectives of business educa- 
tion. During the coming school 
vear more attention will be given to 
actual teaching materials which can 
be applied in the classroom. These 
teaching materials will be presented 
in those subjects and phases of sub- 
jects which our leaders have been 
asking us to revise and improve, but 
for which at present few concrete 
suggestions as to specific changes 
have been given. At present it is 
proposed to devote separate issues to 
the following topics: “Values of 
Shorthand and Other Means of Tak- 
ing Dictation for Personal Use and 
for Different Levels of Occupational 
Efficiency,” “Teaching Materials in 
Advanced Social-Business Subjects,” 
“Teaching Materials in Office Prac- 
tice,” and “Teaching Materials for 
Nonvocational and Vocational Dook- 
keeping.” These topics will be treat- 
ed from the viewpoint of the entire 
scope of secondary education run- 
ning from the seventh grade to the 
fourteenth inclusive. 

The educational and financial suc- 
cess of the Department of Business 
Education during the present year is 
a fitting tribute to Doctor Haynes 
and his co-workers in the adminis- 
tration which is now drawing to a 
close.—Herbert A. Tonne. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S CRITERIA FOR 
‘THE MAILABLE LETTER, Part II 


Problem of Attractive Placement 
of Letter 


HILE the items mentioned in 

my first article constitute the 
major ones in the body of the letter, 
the writer considers that the attrac- 
tive placement on the letterhead is a 
factor in the appearance of the letter. 
Lessenberry says: 

The content of the letter is the dicta- 

tor’s responsibility; the typist must as- 
sume responsibility for the correct punc- 
tuation, spelling, syllabication, capitaliza- 
tion, balance, and arrangement of the 
letter.’ 
This implies that the letter, besides 
being grammatically correct, should 
be well placed in reference to top, 
bottom, and side margins. This in- 
terpretation was made at the time of 
the interviews. Table III indicates 
the opinion of the business men on 
this point. 

Although the business men includ- 
ed in this study are not so uni- 
formly agreed as to the necessity of 


TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTION NO. 2 IN THE 


by Sister Mary Esther Malone, M.A. 


Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylvania 





Editor’s Remarks: Jn the May, 1934, issue the author lists five 
questions which she personally put to one hundred business men. 
Then she discussed their answers to her first question: Do you 
consider a letter mailable if it contains (a) a misspelled word, 
(b) a transposition, (c) a minor omission, (d) a enticealde 
erasure, (e) a slight erasure, (f) a word which is incorrectly 
hyphenated? 

In this second article she gives their answers to the remaining 
four questions: (1) Do you consider a letter mailable if it is 
unbalanced in arrangement on the letterhead? (2) What type 
of error occurs most frequently in your non-mailable letters? 
(3) Do you indicate punctuation marks and paragraphing when 
you dictate, or do you leave these to the discretion of your 

stenographer? (4) What style of letter do you prefer? 





sumed that the data would be rela- 


5 100 INTERVIEWS tively accurate in that the replies did 


4 





not imply a recall of past experience 





Question No. 2: 


Do .vou consider a letter mailable if it is unhal- 


anced in arrangement on the letterhead? ...... 


on the part of the inerviewees but 





So z= rather that of a daily office routine 
al: == situation. 
: :. Se Seventy-two per cent of the errors 
2 = Ze == are distributed in fairly consistent 
aes: cane r 2 categories of misspelling, meaning- 
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less transcription, and faulty typing. 








attractive placement of the letter as 
they are in the matter of spelling and 
the other items of Table II, still 62 
per cent of them do consider failure 
to have a balanced placement on the 
letterhead sufficient reason for refus- 
ing to sign and mail the letter. Six 
per cent of the men interviewed say 
they never have this error for they 
have taken care of the placement by 
having the point of writing indicated 
on their letterheads or by using two 
sizes of stationery to accommodate 
long and short letters. 

One might infer that 22 per cent 
of the men interviewed consider con- 
tent alone in their criteria of the 
mailable letter for they did not qual- 
ify their affirmative answer in any 
way. 

Obviously, the data indicate that 
students should know what is meant 
by balanced arrangement of the let- 
ter and should receive definite prac- 
tice in this in the classroom transcrip- 
tion situation. 


1Lessenberry and Jevon. 20th Century _Type- 
writing, Complete, Second Edition. ( incinnati. 
South-Western Publishing Company. 1933. p. 56. 


In discussing the error of misspell- 
Most Frequent Types of Errors ing, several business men said that 
the misspelling of proper names is of 
frequent occurrence and that they 
consider it an unpardonable error 
since they are willing at all times to 
spell doubtful names and words if 
the stenographers ask for this infor- 
mation. The common office practice, 


After determining the criteria used 
by business men for the mailable let- 
ter, a check on the types of errors 
most frequently found in the tran- 
scripts completed for these men was 
made through getting answers to 
question No. 3, a summary of which : 

‘5 shows in Table TV. also, of handing to the stenographer 
at the time of dictation the incoming 

There was no check-up made on Site: wii ta tal PRE A 

; , ae etter which is being answered pro- 
the letters in the various offices to Vides an additional source by which 
determine the reliability of the busi- the stenographer may check the cor- 
ness men’s replies, since it was as- rect spelling of proper names. 


TABLE IV 
SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTION NO. 3 IN THE 100 INTERVIEWS 
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Incidentally, many of the business 
men indicated that they prefer to 
have stenographers ask questions at 
the time of dictation, rather than 
after they have begun transcribing. 
This willingness on the part of the 
dictator to assist the stenographer at 
the time of dictation in regard to 
doubtful words and meanings was 
again emphasized in discussing the 
error of meaningless transcription, 
or, as many of the men put it, 
“transcribing words, not meanings.” 

Of the typographical errors, the 
two most frequently mentioned were 
strikeovers and transpositions. The 
first might indicate carelessness on 
the part of the stenographers ; the sec- 
ond, failure to proof read letters be- 
fore submitting them for the signa- 
ture of the dictator. Ten of the men 
reporting typographical errors as of 
frequent occurrence said that they 
prefer accuracy to speed, that they 
will give the stenographer time 
enough in which to type the letters 
but that they expect accurately typed 
letters when the work is completed. 
In the thought of these men, produc- 
tion must not be at the expense of 
accuracy. Several of the business 
men remarked that the combination 
of both qualities—speed and accuracy 
—is, of course, most desirable. 


The Problem of Punctuation 


Nine per cent of the replies are 
that incorrect punctuation occurs 
most frequently, four of these being 
to the effect that the chief error is 
that of punctuating clauses or groups 
of words as sentences. The fact that 
only 9 per cent of the business men 
mentioned incorrect punctuation as 
an error of frequent occurrence 
should be interpreted in connection 
with the replies to question No. 4, a 
summary of which is given in 
Table V. 

This question naturally results in 
general answers rather than state- 
ments which are true for every let- 
ter dictated. The general practice, 
however, of leaving the matter of 
punctuation and paragraphing to the 
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discretion of the stenographers is 
clearly indicated by the replies of 71 
per cent of the men interviewed. 

In Table IV only 9 per cent of the 
business men interviewed mentioned 
punctuation as an error of frequent 
occurrence. In Table V, 71 per cent 
of them say that the matter of punc- 


interest to discover the particular 
style preferred by the 100 business 
men in their respective offices. To 
eliminate the possibility of misunder- 
standing the terminology used, the 
writer showed to the business men at 
the time of the interview the styles 
of letter listed in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTION NO. 5 IN 


THE 100 INTERVIEWS 








Question No. 5. 


What style of letter do you prefer? 
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tuation and paragraphing is left to 
the discretion of the stenographer. 
This may indicate that the stenog- 
raphers of these men are very 
efficient in the use of punctuation 
marks, No check was made to veri- 
fy this particular point. On the other 
hand, punctuation errors in student 
transcription work are of very high 
frequency, as shown by the findings 
of a subsequent section of this study 
(not included in this article), which 
deals with student transcription er- 
primarily. Consequently, the 
significance of the replies in connec- 
tion with punctuation may be either 
that these business men do not con- 
sider it a matter of so much im- 
portance as other factors mentioned 
in their criteria, or that they them- 
selves do not have a knowledge of 
correct punctuation. When consid- 
ered with the reply that only 18 per 
cent of the men indicate all punctua- 
tion marks, these data would seem 
to place the responsibility on the 
school for giving training in the cor- 
rect use of punctuation. 


rors 


What Style of Letter is 
Most Preferred? 


While the style of letter may not 
affect the mailability or non-mailabil- 
ity of the business letter, it was of 








Question No. 4: 


Do you indicate punctuation and paragraphing 
when you dictate, or do you leave these points 
to the discretion of your stenographer? 
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Fifty-six per cent of the men in- 
terviewed were very definite in the 
preference for the indented style of 
business letter, the length of the let- 
ter determining whether the single 
or double space indented form is 
used. Preference for the other styles 
of letter was indicated with less fre- 
quency but each office was consistent 
in the use of a particular style. It is 
evident that students in training for 
stenographic work should become fa- 
miliar with all the styles in use in 
general office work, particularly the 
indented, the block, and the modified 
block forms. 


SUMMARY 

The business man has certain cri- 
teria by which he judges the mail- 
ability or non-mailability of the busi- 
ness letter. From the data gathered 
in the interviews made for this study, 
it seems evident that the major fac- 
tors that contribute to these criteria 
are that all words in the letter are 
correctly spelled, and correctly hy- 
phenated when necessary; that the 
letter is free from typographical er- 
rors such as minor omissions, trans- 
positions, and noticeable erasures; 
but, generally, it may contain a slight 
erasure if it is otherwise acceptable. 
While balanced arrangement of the 
letter may not be a major factor of 
these criteria, yet, it contributes to 
its attractive appearance and usually 
aids as an effective representative of 
the company. Although the style of 
letter employed does not usually af- 
fect the mailability of the letter, the 
business men interviewed seemed to 
indicate a preference for particular 
styles and were consistent in their 
use of these in their respective of- 
fices. 
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The Fifteenth International Economics Course 
of the International Society of 


Commercial Education, Part II] 


by Lydia Brown 
Washington, D. C. 





Palatine Hill, Rome 


Scene of Reception by Prime Minister 
Mussolini 


Social Affairs 


Many official receptions, including 
the cordial welcome of the mayors 
of cities and towns in the historic du- 
cal palaces, teas, concerts, gala din- 
ners, and other social affairs were 
offered by different communities in 
honor of the foreign visitors. At the 
beginning of the Congress a recep- 
tion was given by His Excellency, 
the Governor of Rome, in the beau- 
tiful gardens of the Capitol. An- 
other reception was offered by His 
Excellency, Signor Mussolini on the 
ruins of the Palatine, where once 
stood the Golden House of Nero. 
Prince Borromeo Arese permitted 
the use of his castle on the island 
“Tsola Bella” in Lake Maggiore. The 
directorate of the “Conte di Savoia’ 
in Genoa entertained the group on 
board ship for a day. Likewise the 
officials of Pompeii and of the Villa 
d’Este in Tivoli and of the Sforzes- 
co Castle in Milan welcomed and en- 
tertained the visitors. The evenings 
spent at the rowing club, ‘Cannot- 
tieri Napoli” on the Molosiglio, on 
the beach at Ostia, and at the Albaro 
Beach in Genoa were typical of af- 
fairs held at the seaside resorts. The 
more formal receptions in the Park 
of the Floridiana on the Vomero in 
Naples and in the Nervi Municipal 
Park in Milan by the Mayor of the 
city and the less formal picnic at 
Maccarese were indicative again of 
the warm welcome and kind hospital- 
ity that is an inherent part of the 
Italian people. A very pretty cour- 
tesy accorded to the group when en 
route from Rome to Naples was the 
cordial welcome by officials of the 
town of Formia at the railroad sta- 
tion where to the music of the band 
of the town oranges and ice cream 
were served to the group. 





In this issue the author concludes her account of the Inter- 
national Economics Course held under the auspices of the 
Italian Committee during the past summer. 





Presentation to the Crown Prince 
and Princess 

Of ranking importance, however, 
was the presentation of the members 
of the Congress to their Royal High- 
nesses, the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Piedmont at the Royal Palace 
in Naples. This ceremony of partic- 
ular solemnity was especially impres- 
sive to those coming from countries 
having a democratic form of govern- 
ment, although both the Prince and 
his Consort are very charming and 
gracious and entirely unassuming. A 
beautiful sight was the court proces- 
sion led by Prince Umberto and 
Princess Marie José and followed by 
the gentlemen and ladies of the court 
and the members of the group along 
the magnificent and gaily lighted ter- 
race of the palace. A musical pro- 











“Isola Bella,” Island Estate in Lake 
Maggiore 


gram was rendered upon the return 
of the court to the banquet hall 
where their Royal Highnesses con- 
versed with the representatives of the 
different countries. 
Conferring of Order of the Crown 
One very interesting and impres- 
sive event at the state banquet in Mi- 
lan was the conferring upon Mr. Ch. 
H. Boissevain of Amsterdam, outgo- 
ing President of the International 
Society for Commercial Education, 
of the Order of Knight Commander 
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of the Crown (Commendatore della 
Corona d’ltalia) in recognition of 
his outstanding services and brilliant 
achievements in the field of business 
education. The ceremony was all the 
more beautiful since Mr. Boisse- 
vain’s daughter, Miss Dieuké Boisse- 
vain, placed the cross upon her 
father. Similar honors had been be- 
stowed upon Mr. Boissevain by other 
foreign countries. 
Venice Banquet 

The final gala banquet in Venice 
at the Palace Hotel Excelsior on the 
Lido, offered by the President of the 
Venetian Committee, His Excellency, 
Count Giuseppe Volpi di Misurata, 
at one time Minister of State, and at- 
tended by His Highness, the Duke 
of Genoa, as guest of honor, brought 
to a close a most successful interna- 
tional gathering. In his closing ad- 
dress, Count Volpi said in part, “We 
believe in the advantage of interna- 
tional meetings because we think that 
no country should live or can live by 
itself. You have come to witness the 
struggle of a group of people who 
work very hard but with order and 
discipline under the guidance of a 
great leader in an historical period 
which is among the most arduous 
through which humanity has had co 
pass. The course that you have fol- 
lowed under the expert leadership 
of the Honorable Signor Castellino 
and that now comes to a close has 
afforded you the opportunity of vis- 
iting almost the whole of Italy and of 
learning the problems that this coun- 
try has to face. Here in Venice we 
are preserving, together with the 
beauties of architecture and arts be- 
queathed to us by our forefathers, 
the creative spirit which animated 
our fathers. Venice, with her wise 
laws and her leadership, held her 
place as a great Mediterranean State 

(Concluded on page 24) 





Mr. Schiff 





“TYPEWRITING classes offer a 

tempting opportunity for admin- 
istrators to reduce the per-pupil cost 
in their schools. Typewriting is a 
special skill subject. Once the fun- 
damentals of operation are mastered, 
assignments may be given weekly or 
even monthly. Each pupil works at 
his own rate. Classes may be in- 
creased, doubled, tripled—only the 
number of typewriters and the size 
of the classroom finally limit the ex- 
tent to which this expansion may be 
carried. 

The teaching, however, must not 
be forgotten in this program of en- 
largement of classes. The increased 
number of pupils means increased 
nervous strain, increased physical 
and mental activity. Doubling or 
tripling class size means two or three 
times as many machines in operation ; 
two or three times as many assign- 
ments turned in each day; two or 
three times as many questions and 
complaints. Verily the teacher’s bur- 
den is increased almost in proportion 
with the influx of pupils. 

economical and yet very satisfac- 
tory relief may be secured by means 
of the graduate student assistant. 


Qualifications 


The educational qualifications of 
the assistant are: graduation from 
high school, including completion of 
the typewriting courses; scholarship 
above average, and with excellent 
typewriting marks; proficiency on all 
makes of typewriters ; slight mechan- 
ical knowledge desirable. 

The personal qualifications are: 
average intelligence in preference to 
high mentality (the type of work 
requires the carrying out of instruc- 
tions rather than the formulation of 
plans; following directions instead 
of initiating them); neatness and 
cleanliness; propriety of behavior, 
language and dress; earnestness and 


sincerity; equanimity in  tempera- 
ment. 
Note: If possible, the teacher with 


whom the assistant. is to co-operate should 
make the final choice from satisfactory 
applicants to insure a more harmonious 
association during the school term. 





THE STUDENT ASSISTANT 
IN ‘TYPEWRITING 





by Sidney J. Schiff, M.A. 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 





Increased class size permits more pupils to learn typewriting 


without increasing the total cost of instruction. 


Any disadvan- 


tages to the pupils are overcome by the addition of the graduate 
student assistant. 





Duties 


Beginning typewriting classes in 
senior high school are composed of 
three groups of pupils: those with 
no previous typewriting instruction, 
those with junior high school prep- 
aration, and “repeaters.” The last 
two groups may be combined but the 
first must be segregated. The student 
assistant is most valuable in these be- 
ginning classes, especially during the 
first six weeks. 

The method of teaching need not 
differ from that used in_ small 
classes. The assistant moves about 
unobtrusively while the instructor 
explains. She concentrates her at- 
tention on the beginners, supplement- 
ing the instruction of the teacher 
with individual demonstrations and 
corrections. 

Example: The teacher gives the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

Drop your hands into your lap. Close 
your eyes. Raise both hands slowly to- 
ward the machine. Find the frame. Move 
upward and forward. Find the space bar. 
Move again. Find the first row of keys. 
Move once more. You are now ready 
for home position. 

The fourth finger of the left hand is 
on the first key of the second bank. The 
other fingers fall into position on the ad- 
jacent keys. Skip over two keys. Drop 
the fingers of the right hand into position 
on the following keys. 

Open your eyes. Be sure there is one 
key next to the fourth finger on the right 
hand. Look carefully at your fingers. Get 
a mental image of their position. Get 
the feel of this position. 

We will repeat this exercise. 


Hands in lap! Eyes closed! Position! 


During the foregoing drill the 
graduate student assistant proceeds 
from pupil to pupil (in the begin- 
ners’ section) pointing out faulty ex- 
ecution of the procedure; raising or 
lowering hands or moving fingers to 
keep the action in time with the 
teacher’s instruction. After each 
repetition of this exercise, she hur- 
riedly glances at each of the “slow” 
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pupils she has marked on her first 
trip. 

Following the drill there is a su- 
pervised practice period. At this time 
both the teacher and the assistant cor- 
rect and compliment posture of body, 
position of hands, and technique of 
the fingers on the keyboard. Thus 
twice as many pupils are benefited 
by individual attention. The instruc- 
tor and assistant alternate between 
groups rather than each being re- 
sponsible for one section of the class. 
The teacher will then have first-hand 
knowledge of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by each pupil. Then, too, all of 
the pupils have direct contact with 
their instructor, 

After the keyboard has been 
taught the duties of the assistant in 
beginning classes approximate those 
in the advanced classes. Questions as 
to form, spacing, errors, etc., may be 
answered; minor adjustments of 
typewriters made; copying, erasing, 
etc., discouraged (and reported to the 
instructor) ; discipline maintained. 

The duties of the assistant outside 
of the class consist of grading and 
recording tests and assignments ; tab- 
ulating tests; discussing problems ot 
the pupils supervised and seeking ad- 
vice from the instructor. 

During the first weeks of the be- 
ginning classes the student assistant 
has little work outside of class (writ- 
ten assignments are at a minimum 
and no tests are given). This is for- 
tunate as the teacher needs her aid 
in supervising the learning of funda- 
mentals. As the outside work in- 
creases the need for assistance in the 
classroom decreases. 

Note: Pupils will respect and obey the 
graduate student assistant if the teacher 
has control of the class and is courteous 
to the assistant. It is also essential that 
the assistant conduct herself in a manner 
deserving of deference. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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COST ACCOUNTING IN RETAIL 


ILLIAM BLACK of Newark, 

New Jersey, a United States 
District Judge, who is considered an 
outstanding authority on the adminis- 
tration of bankruptcy laws and on 
the causes of business failures, re- 
cently enumerated six outstanding 
ways in which the individual busi- 
ness is most likely to slip and land 
in bankruptcy. The first one he 
named as the most important is 
“failure to keep proper books of ac- 
count.” The second is “negligence in 
applying bookkeeping facts.” 

A statement from such an author- 
ity, carrying the indictment that it 
does, is worthy of most serious con- 
siderations. No doubt we are all fa- 
miliar with the small retailer, and 
frequently with the retailer of some 
size, who contends that his system or 
lack of system is as good as any. He 
has made money or he thinks he has 
made money for he has some surplus 
funds in the bank, but time of stress 
will prove the true condition of his 
affairs. He has made no allowance 
for depreciation, and when time 
comes for replacement of fixed as- 
sets his condition is such that he can- 
not replace those assets needed for 
successful operation and_ profitable 
competition with the new order of 
merchandising. Granted that the un- 
usual may happen and profits really 
have been made and exist, couldn’t 
such a man have made a greater 
profit due to close analysis of his ex- 
penses and proper allocation to de- 
partments so that certain unprofit- 
able sections, departments, or items 
may have been eliminated and other 
gain producers may have been stim- 
ulated to a greater degree? 

The problem of cost accounting 
as applied to the retailer is truly a 
difficult one because of the various 
types of retail stores with the nu- 
merous varieties of organization. 
Simplicity in records is paramount. 
Too frequently an elaborate account- 
ing system has been installed ; forms 
and record blanks have been provid- 
ed without end. As long as a 
stimulus was present, namely, the 
systematizer, system builder, or ac- 
countant, the system functioned, but 
after a short time the “set up” 
proved too burdensome, too costly, 


Clark, Wilham “Seven Keys to Retail 


Profits. 


SELLING 


by R. F. Beckert 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 





To be successful any cost system must be simple, workable, and 
the proprietor must be sold on the idea—he must fully believe 
in it and the results it 1s capable of accomplishing. 





and the entire plan was ruined and 
a large outlay of money was wasted. 
To be successful any cost system 
must be simple, workable, and the 
proprietor must be sold on the idea— 
he must fully believe in it and the 
results it is capable of accomplishing. 
This may mean an entire reorgani- 
zation of sales building and cost ex- 
pending. 


Historical Development of Retail 
Cost Accounting 

Retail cost accounting is a devel- 
opment of manufacturing cost ac- 
counting. Standardized costs and 
cost records have been more common 
in manufacturing for a greater num- 
ber of years than have these same 
cost records been familiar to the re- 
tailer. The manufacturer recognizes 
the three prime elements of cost as 
(1) Raw Material (2) Direct Labor 
and (3) Factory Overhead or Bur- 
den or Indirect Costs. The retailer 
finds he is without raw material but 
the cost of the commodities sold 
represent the direct cost of his ma- 
terial. To this factory cost or orig- 
inal purchase price must be added 
certain very definite additional items, 
costs which many retailers entirely 
ignore or forget to include. The 
prime cost of the commodity should 
include not only the purchase or in- 
voice price, but to it must be added 
all freight, express, or parcel post 
charges, all storage and all haulage. 
This cost includes all items to be 
added until the commodity is ready 
for sale in the store. 

To many, a definite distinction is 
made between the costs of a business 
and the operating expenses of a busi- 
ness. A cost represents the original 
purchase price plus freight, express, 
drayage, storage, i.¢., those outlays 
which the business positively knows 
it must recover from the consumer. 
Expenses are those outlays needed to 
conduct the business. They are fre- 
quently divided as to selling, general, 
and administrative expenses. 
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At this point it is of the utmost 
importance to note some of the latest 
thought on the subject as developed 
by William B. Castenholz. He main- 
tains that there are but two costs: 
(1) a production cost and (2) dis- 
tribution costs. He further states 
that there is no such thing as “gross 
profit” as found in the Profit and 
Loss Statement. ‘There is no profit 
but ‘net profit.’” “Gross profit is a 
misnomer.” 


Some Recent Developments 


We next consider some of the 
more recent developments of costing 
as applied to retail stores, Casten- 
holz holds that the first consideration 
of a business should be an adequate 
net return on investment, that is, one 
in excess of normal interest yield to 
compensate for business risks and 
provide for normal expansion. To 
begin with, each retailer should strive 
for maximum turnover. This fac- 
tor has been emphasized most strong- 
ly in recent years and its im- 
portance has been fully realized. 
This necessitates the most accurate 
inventory information possible. 
Turnover means the maximum of 
sales with the minimum of merchan- 
dise inventory. This turnover is 
found preferably by dividing cost of 
sales by average inventory. 


Inventory Records 

These principles now present the 
need for adequate inventory records. 
The two methods advised for de- 
termining inventory are either (1) 
physical or (2) perpetual or book 
inventory. The second method, per- 
petual or book inventory, is consid- 
ered the more advisable, but even 
such inventory must be verified 
at least annually by a physical count 
to check on losses and leakages. The 
advantages of the perpetual or book 
inventory to the retailer may be con- 
sidered as (1) an up-to-the-minute 


2Castenholz, William B. “The Control of 
Distribution Costs and Sales,” pp. 99-100. 
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check is maintained so that the re- 
tailer may see at a glance the total 
number of units of each class or type 
of merchandise on hand, (2) this 
record indicates the amount of each 
item carried over, (3) it indicates 
the number of units sold, (4) it tells 
how many units were bought and 
added to stock together with the 
dates of purchase, (5) it aids the 
buyer in reordering without taking 
stock (physical count). Its disadvan- 
tages may be listed as (1) it is too 
expensive to operate for it necessi- 
tates additional clerical force, (2) 
it may not be kept up-to-date be- 
cause of lack of time when no addi- 
tional clerk is employed. It is my 
firm conviction that the advantages 
far outweigh the disadvantages and 
the benefits derived from such rec- 
ord keeping will more than compen- 
sate for the expenditure. 

The generally accepted forms for 
keeping inventory records are either 
loose sheets kept in post binders or 
cards filed in a card index. A sheet 
is provided for each type or style of 
merchandise. The columns are ruled 
as follows: 1. Balance on hand, 2. 
Date of purchases, 3. No. of units 
purchased, 4. Cost per unit, 5. Date 
of sales, 6. No. of units sold, 7. Bal- 
ance in stock, and 8. Remarks (No- 
tations for reorder, slow moving 
goods, etc.) 


Budget Control 


In this day and age of efficiency 
methods, much is heard about 
budgets and budgetary control. Pos- 
sibly one of the most concise defini- 
tions for a budget is that it is a wise 
plan for the spending of income. But, 
before income can be spent, it must 
be provided. Castenholz says, “Bud- 
getary control is absolutely essen- 
tial.” He adds, ‘Budgetary control, 
briefly described, is a coordinated, 
intelligent planning for net profits, 
into which all activities of a business 
enter, and it likewise consists of 
working the plan through the use of 
a properly selected personnel ma- 
chinery.’’’ 

Where shall the retailer go to for- 
mulate (1) his sales budget (esti- 
mated income from sales), (2) his 
expense budget’ It is at this point 
that accurately kept records enter, in- 
dicating past history of the business. 
Past experience in his own business 
plus statistical information obtainable 
from others in the same type of 
business are the basis for intelligent 
budgeting. 

Successful budgeting should con- 
sider each department in the store, 
and these departmental estimates 


3 Castenholz, William B., op. cit., p. 68. 





should be accumulated for the entire 
organization. To be considered are 
the following: 1. Estimated sales, 2. 
Estimated cost of sales (future), 3. 
Cost per cent (past experience), 4. 
Aimed stock reduction, 5. Estimated 
goods to buy, 6. Actual sales, 7. Cost 
of goods sold, 8. Purchases justified, 
9. Actual purchases, 10. Excess pur- 
chases, and 11. Under purchases. 

With this plan for controlling pur- 
chases, cost of sales, and estimating 
sales, another budget should be pre- 
pared for the expenses of each de- 
partment and for the store as a 
whole. In the expense budget the 
following provisions should be made: 
1. Actual expenses in past period 
(itemized), and 2. Estimated ex- 
penses in coming period (itemized). 

Castenholz says, “Executives must 
analyze all sales units and on the 
basis of that analysis must rearrange 
distribution activities.” An important 
principle found in Castenholz reads, 
“Volume of sales must be ample 
readily to absorb the distribution 
costs created by any particular plan 
of selling and must leave a satisfac- 
tory profit.’’ 


Expense Distribution 


With general concepts as a back- 
ground some attention may be given 
to specific allocation of expense 
items. 

First of all, it is suggested that 
a Voucher Register with ample 
columns for distribution of expense 
items will best serve the retailer for 
gathering pertinent expense informa- 
tion for his budget. 

After the expenses have been re- 
corded in the Voucher Register, they 
may be allocated to the various de- 
partments by means of work sheet 
analysis and distribution. Methods 
suggested for allocating expenses in 
each department are: 1. Direct labor 
cost, 2. Material cost (purchases or 
cost of sales), 3. Gross sales, 4. 
Square feet occupied, 5. Cubic feet 
occupied, 6. Number of units sold, 7. 
Number of sales people, and 8. Pay- 
roll. 

To these may be added various and 
sundry combinations, groupings, 
weighted averages, etc. Although 
much may be written and even more 
may be said for the theoretical value 
and fairness of the methods, actual 
experience has found that the time 
and money consumed in making the 
most equitable distribution far out- 
weighed and made utterly impossible 
such! distribution. Common sense is 
the guiding element in distributing 
many of the expense items. 


*Castenholz, William B., op. cit., pp. 69 and 
99-100 


A few definite expenses are listed 
together with suggested methods of 
allocation. No attempt is made to 
justify and weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Naturally, Wages and Salaries of 
salespeople can be ‘directly charged 
to each department as may Repairs 
and Depreciation. Light, Heat and 
Power are apportioned according to 
(1) space, (2) location, (3) watts 
used, and (4) value of stock. Taxes 
and insurance may be apportioned on 
the same basis. Merchandise Expense 
of Buying may be charged directly to 
each department. Receiving and stor- 
ing may be contingent on the follow- 
ing factors, (1) bulk of goods 
handled, (2) number of units, and 
(3) amount of space occupied in 
storeroom. Advertising expense is 
generally chargeable directly to de- 
partments. Indirect advertising, gen- 
eral displays, goodwill advertising 
may be charged according to volume 
of sales. This holds for decorations 
and magazines and circulars unless 
the expenditure is definitely applic- 
able to a specific department. Deliv- 
ery expense is distributed on the ba- 
sis of units or value, and frequently 
a system of weighting is used. 
Exchanges and Adjustment and Mail 
Order Expenses may best be charged 
directly. Special Customer Facilities 
may be distributed according to sales. 
Employment Division Expense may 
logically be distributed on the basis of 
number of employees as might Train- 
ing Expense, Health Expense and 
Recreational Expenses. Financial 
Function Expenses—Cashier’s Divi- 
ston—may be distributed on the basis 
of sales. Credit and Collection Ex- 
pense may be distributed on the basis 
of charge sales, and Retail Auditing 
Expense on the basis of sales and 
credit checks handled for each de- 
partment. Accounts Payable Ex- 
penses may be distributed on the ba- 
sis of purchase invoices handled, 
Statistical Expense on the basis of 
volume of sales, and Accounts Re- 
ceivable Expense on the basis of 
charge sales. Office Manager's Ex- 
pense may be distributed on the basis 
of volume of sales. 

The expenses of the general execu- 
tive offices would not be distributed 
at all nor would income and corpora- 
tion taxes. These expenses will be 
deducted from the total operating 
income. 

These expense allocations may 
seem a bit complex to the layman, 
but a distributive schedule could be 
prepared which would greatly facili- 
tate the problem and simplify the 
work. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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667 UNDERSTAND that you are 
teaching shorthand 3_ this 
term, Mr. George. Don’t you ever 
become tired of presenting and drill- 
ing on that part of the shorthand 
course, semester after semester?” 

Statements similar to the above 
have come to my ears more than 
once during my teaching experience. 
Each one of us has a preference, not 
only in the subject assigned to him 
for teaching, but also in the grade 
of that subject. For me, shorthand 
3 has always been the most interest- 
ing course to teach. 

The shorthand department in each 
school usually has its own list of ob- 
jectives for the term’s work. How- 
ever, after examining the courses of 
study in several secondary schools, 
I found no little similarity in the 
amount of content covered and in 
the objectives of the third semester 
of shorthand. 

Students who come to our short- 
hand 3 classes have been “exposed” 
to the Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
Chapters 1-12. Most of them have 
practiced the drills and letters in 
Gregg Speed Studies. Frequently, 
Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand 
has been used as a supplementary 
reading text. At the beginning of the 
term, teachers expect their shorthand 
3 students to transcribe with 95% ac- 
curacy new material dictated from 
50-60 words a minute from three 
to five minutes in length. 

I realize that conditions vary in 
schools, depending on the amount of 
time given to the subject; the length 
of the class period 45, 50, or even 
60 minutes; the number of minutes 
allowed for transcription; and also 
the maturity of the students in the 
class. 

In the stenographic course at the 
Hadley Vocational School, two pe- 
riods a day of approximately 40 min- 
utes each are allowed for shorthand 
instruction. Besides, in the students’ 
eight-period program, provision is 
made for a transcription class of 40 
minutes. As far as possible, the 
transcription period is scheduled be- 
tween the shorthand classes. I real- 
ize that the students at the Hadley 
Vocational School are especially 
fortunate in being given shorthand 
instruction for 80 minutes a day. 
Consequently, I do not think that 
our standards are too high when the 
minimum speed requirement at the 
end of the semester is the passing 
with 95% accuracy five-minute tests 
on new material of average syllabic 
intensity dictated at 80 words a min- 
ute. Some students transcribe with 
at least 95% accuracy matter that is 
dictated at the rate of 100 words a 
minute. 


‘THE THIRD SEMESTER 
OF SHORTHAND 


by Harold H. George 


Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Also, Extension Instructor in Methods Courses at St. Louis 
University 


At Hadley, the basic texts used in 
the third semester of shorthand are 
Gregg Speed Studies, Chapters 13- 
20; Gregg Speed Building, Chapters 
1-8; and the Gregg Manual for refer- 
ence and review material. There are 
so many excellent supplementary dic- 
tation texts at a teacher’s disposal that 
he is not limited to any special text 
for the selection of his material. For 
standardization purposes, school de- 
partment tests, the Gregg Writer 
Monthly Tests, and State Contest 
material are used for examinations. 

Several times I have been asked to 
present a complete lesson plan for a 
shorthand 3 class that meets one 
period a day for approximately 45 
minutes. All of us know that each 
day brings its new problems, and the 
plan we use today may have to be 
revised tomorrow. However, there 
are conventional procedures for each 
day’s work. 


Routine—2 minutes 


When the attendance is being ta- 
ken for the day and the absence ex- 
cuses for the preceding day are be- 
ing signed, I ask my students to 
make a copy of the next day’s as- 
signment in their assignment note- 
book. There may be a few seconds 
to reread a part of the day’s home 
preparation. The mechanical details, 
burdensome as they seem to many 
teachers, are a very important part 
of the day’s work. Frequently, I 
have heard teachers say that they are 
judged not by their teaching ability, 
but by the close attention to keeping 
accurate class records. 


The Assignment—3 minutes 


In advanced classes, I find it ad- 
visable to place on the board in 
shorthand the assignments for at 
least three days’ work. As a rule, 
there is not a great deal of explana- 
tion needed for advanced classes. 
Besides, students who might be ab- 
sent from class, have the opportunity 
to prepare their work. 

At the beginning of the class pe- 
riod, I try to spend approximately 
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three minutes each day in discussing 
the salient points of the next day’s 
work. A workable assignment that 
has been given during the second 
week of shorthand (3) is the fol- 
lowing : 

GREGG SPEED STUDIES—a. Read 
letters 95, 96, and 97. Be able to read 
quickly and without hesitation. b. Write 
letter 94; practice outlines selected by 
the teacher or those chosen by the stu- 
dents; write each outline seven times. 
Write each sentence twice for fluency 
practice. Then write the letter at least 
once. If possible, have some person 
dictate the letter to you. Read your 
notes three times. 

GREGG SPEED BUILDING. a. 
Practice the brief form letters in as- 
signment 2. Select the phrases and 
write each letter until you can take it 
from dictation at 80 words a minute. 
Read your notes at least three times. 
b. Study the vocabulary preview in as- 
signment 2. 

I realize that pages of home prep- 
aration is a relative term. However, 
I expect my shorthand (3) students 
to write five pages of home prepara- 
tion on both sides of the paper. As 
additional practice, they should write 
between the lines. I do not expect 
any student to spend more than sixty 
minutes a day on preparation. 


Test of the Day’s Preparation— 
3 minutes 


Students who have not completed 
their home assignment are requested 
to inform me before the class period 
so that they will not be embarrassed 
when called on. Failure to notify 
me of an unsatisfactory preparation 
brings a zero to that student, and he 
has no opportunity to make up that 
assignment. There may be times 
when a task cannot be completed; it 
is then that a teacher must use his 
discretion in excusing the pupil from 
his work. 

Frequently, I test the preparation 
by oral reading from the home as- 
signment. Again, the test may as- 
sume the form of questions on the 
content of the assignment. These 
questions must be answered in short- 
hand. Occasionally, I give a short 
written test, perhaps fifteen words to 
be written in shorthand. Then, I 
like to select two sentences from the 
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lesson, dictate the sentences, and 
check the shorthand notes. 


Penmanship Drill—2 minutes 


To relieve tension, to get fingers 
and hands in good shape, to perfect 
notes, there is a place each day for 
some type of snappy penmanship 
drills. These drills might be gener- 
al exercises: ovals, simple strokes, 
circles, hooks, and diphthongs; spe- 
cific drills: joinings that are causing 
trouble, difficult combinations in the 
day’s preparation, phrases. To vary 
procedure, digit practice might be 
used. Again, an inspirational sen- 
tence that has been written on the 
board in shorthand by the teacher 
can be copied under timed condi- 
tions. 


Dictation of Day’s Preparation— 
10 minutes 


I do not think there is time in the 
class period to drill on all of the 
day’s assignment. It is the teacher’s 
privilege to select those parts that 
seemingly cause the greatest diffi- 
culty. Or, he might ask for an ex- 
pression of opinion from his class 
for the words, phrases, or letters that 
need practice. In my opinion, at least 
one of the letters in Speed Stud- 
ies or Speed Building — should 
be dictated at three rates. The first 
take should be given at a rate that 
every member of the class can write 
easily. The second take should be 
given faster with a few minor chang- 
es in the vocabulary and sentence 
structure. The third take should be 
given at a rate that will force the 
upper level of the group to write at 
capacity. 


Correction and Discussion of 
Previous Day’s Transcripts— 
9 minutes 


Students should be expected to 
find their own errors or check the 
mistakes in the papers of other 
students. Whether it is preferable 
for the pupil to check his exercise, 
or whether he should correct the pa- 
per of another student, is a question 
that I cannot answer satisfactorily. 
ach method has its advantages. 
However, I prefer that my students 
check their own work as [ read the 
copy. I want them to know that if 
they cannot find their errors, they 
either want to put “something over 
on me,” or else they are hopelessly 
inefficient. In either case, the busi- 
ness world does not care to employ 
them. 

With one pair of eyes and one 
nervous system, I do not recheck pa- 
pers every day in the week. In these 





times of large classes and increasing 
teaching load, it is physically im- 
possible to reread each day’s work. 
Two days out of the five each week 
I carefully recheck the papers. Those 
days I consider test days and record 
the grades in red ink in my class 
book. The other three days, I record 
the student’s check in blue ink. As 
a rule, I find a close correlation be- 
tween the “red and blue” grades. 


Dictation of New Matter Not for 
Transcription—10 minutes 


I like to budget the day’s work so 
that at least a part of it can be spent 
in dictating new material not neces- 
sarily for typewritten transcription. 
This matter may be considered a 
shock absorber so that it can pave 
the way for the major part of the 
day’s work—the transcript. Any un- 
usual vocabulary words are prac- 
ticed. If my transcription material 
for the day is automobile corre- 
spondence, then I plan on giving at 
least three letters that have motor 
car vocabularies. 


Dictation of Day’s Transcript— 
6 minutes 


Before giving the dictation, I al- 
ways discuss the types of letter set- 
up to be used for the day. In case 
any new or difficult vocabulary terms 
are in the transcription, it is neces- 
sary to give the shorthand outline 
and longhand for those terms. The 
transcript for that day is given a 
number. As a rule, each student 
writes 85 transcripts during the term. 
Then the five-minute dictation be- 
gins. 

For Monday’s project I plan to 
select letters that might be classed as 
general business letters. Each letter 
is chosen for a definite purpose, one 
that illustrates a certain type of 
punctuation—the comma to be used 
when the dependent clause precedes 
the independent clause. 

On Tuesday I dictate standard 
test material. Occasionally, I use the 
district and state contest material. 

Wednesday is reserved for solid 
material. I find it preferable to read 
articles at a slower rate than letter 
material. If students are given in- 
teresting work, perhaps an original 
article dealing with a school subject 
athletics, a play, etc., better results 
can be expected. At times, I give a 
humorous article or one that dis- 
cusses a play, a movie, or reviews a 
book. Again, an easy editorial that 
discusses a city, state, or national 
problem is selected. At least once 
during the semester, I dictate A 
Monosyllabic Tract—'*God Wants 
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Your Heart and the Church Wants 
Your Help.” 

On Thursday I dictate letters that 
deal with one type of business: in- 
surance, lumber, etc. Students are 
asked to keep a vocabulary notebook 
so that reference can be made to the 
shorthand and longhand. 

Friday is test day. These tests are 
department tests prepared by a com- 
mittee or the chairman of the depart- 
ment. The material selected for the 
tests is business letters taken from 
up-to-date texts, typewriting books, 
business English books, or some 
other sources. Each letter must be 
placed correctly. Friday is the only 
day that I permit erasing and then 
on a limited scale—one for each one- 
hundred words in the letter. On the 
other days of the week, a limited 
number of pencil corrections may be 
made. On the Friday transcription, 
the teacher in charge of the tran- 
scriptiin room records the transcrip- 
tion time for each student. 

Each term | keep an assignment 
book with a lesson plan for every 
day. My plan book is prepared a 
week in advance. It is made out so 
that it can be easily interpreted by 
a substitute teacher or the class 
leader, Every student in the class 
has the opportunity of being the 
class leader at least once during the 
semester, 

My students file their work—daily 
transcripts, theory tests, department 
tests, and division tests in a folder. 
This folder serves more than one 
purpose. It is a complete record of 
the work of the term. Sometimes, a 
parent might want to know about his 
child’s work. Not only can reference 
be made to my grade book, but also 
to the student’s folder in which all 
papers are kept. It has been my ex- 
perience that students take no little 
pride and interest in keeping their 
folders up to date. 

The shorthand department of the 
school is asked to contribute its 
share to a school exhibit. Interest- 
ing projects can be prepared by the 
students, and the papers in the fold- 
ers form the major part of the 
project. A year ago one of the Had- 
ley teachers asked her shorthand 
class to make a project book. Those 
books were used for exhibition pur- 
poses. Before the end of the term 
each student in my shorthand class 
must hand in a project book that 
contains letters illustrating each 
type of letter placement, penmanship 
drills, tests, punctuation rules, one 
day’s home preparation, and some 
shorthand and typewriting design 
work. 
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RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
‘TEACHER TRAINING 


by Gertrude C. Ford, M.A 


Assistant in Commercial Education 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


ITHIN the last fifteen years, 
more than a thousand research 
titles in the field of business educa- 
tion have appeared.! Ninety-five deal 
with teacher training. Freeman says: 
“The need of education today is not 
only more research, but more leadership 
in the interpretation and application and 

use of research.” * 

Research in teacher training in 
our field? if we may judge from re- 
cent titles, should attend to four par- 
ticular aspects: 1. Distribution in 
content areas; 2. Distribution in pro- 
fessional areas; 3. Distribution of 
graduate study, present and future, 
including the quantity and quality of 
research leading to the several de- 
grees granted; and 4. Co-ordination 
of present but especially of future 
research. In these and many other 
phases, the National Council of 
Business Education, as indicated in 
a previous paper in this series, can 
be of the utmost service toward uni- 
fying the whole field of business edu- 
cation. 

The guides in graduate business 
education might well profit from the 
experience of general education, ac- 
cording to Freeman, by indicating to 
their students the needs in the known 
gaps of research in business educa- 
tion. Some of these are shown in 
Charts II] and III.4 Others will 
become apparent during and after 
the imminent transition to the new 
order of business education—when 
it will become like English or math- 
ematics’? a part of general educa- 
tion with both the general and vo- 
cational or professional functions in- 
herent. 

We are too prone to assume that 
most research is good and has valid- 
ity. That being true, it takes a 
startling committee report on the 

! For a previous discussion of a phase of this 
MRT: see The Journal of Business Education, 
Vol. IX, No. 8, April, 1934, pp. 21, 34. 

2 Freeman, F. N., “A Symposium on the Classi- 
fication of Educational Research,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 24:22, June, 1931, p. 307. 

%a. Tonne, H. A., “Studies in Business Educa- 
tion,’ Journal of Business Education, Vol. 7, Nos. 
3-6, February, pp. 23-4; March, pp. 23-4; April, 
pp. Ra 33; May, pp. 25-6; 1932. 

Odell, W. R. (Editor), ‘Abstract of Pro- 
wom ” Sixth Annual Conference of the Na- 
tiona! Association of eae ag Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions, Bul. No. 3, July, 1933, pp. 23-7. 

Cc. Blackstone, gE. G., “Research Studies on 
Commercial | Teacher_ Training,” Journal of 
Teacher Training in Business Education (A new 
quarterly published by the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Institutions.) In 
press. 

‘For Chart I, see The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, Vol. IX, No. 8, April, 1934, p. - 

5 Stone, W. H., “The Next Step for Commer- 
clal Education in Ohio,’ Proceedings of the 


Fourteenth Ohio State Educational Conference, 
Columbus, 1934, 





Editor’s Comment: 


In the April, 1934, issue the author pre- 


sented a proposed research plan for the National Council of 


Business Education. 


In this second article she gives an analysis 


of I88S research studies. 





work, such as that of Blackstone— 
“That he had examined approxi- 
mately eight hundred references and 
found only forty which seem worthy 
of inclusion’*’—in a _ chapter on 
research in business education for a 
magazine dealing with special meth- 
ods. For the 16 researches listed in 
commercial nee. 13. were in 
typewriting, 2 in shorthand and 1 in 
bookkeeping. The number of re- 
searches for the twelve educational 
areas ranged from 69 for the physi- 
cal and biological sciences to 3 for 
industrial arts with an average of 23 
‘ach within the total of 276 listings.‘ 

® Review of Educational Research, Vol. II, No. 
1, February, 1932. vo. 6. 

*Tbid., pp. 81-94. 


CHA 
weet TION OF 289 RESEARCH 


BJECT 


AREAS ACCORDING 


Analysis of Theses Pertaining to 
Subject Areas 


with 289 research titles 
studied, shows that the curriculum, 
tests and measurements, methods, 
theory, guidance, and administration 
and supervision received attention in 
the order named with a range of 90 
to 11 listings each. The senior high 
school level was studied most often. 
Vocational business subjects with 197 
titles and social business subjects 
with 92, indicate the tremendous 
stress placed upon research in the so- 
called skill areas. \We need not be 
surprised at this condition because 
it is in harmony with the function- 
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ing of laissez faire in our economic 
life which has likewise caused pro- 
duction to be much over-emphasized 
in relation to distribution and con- 
sumption. Is it not time to turn- 
about-face and meet the current 
problems involving research in busi- 
ness education? The dual values of 
business education have been skewed 
in the direction of an out-moded vo- 
cational training with little regard 
for the whole responsibility of eco- 
nomic education to society. In this 
connection we have been gratified to 
see recent and forthcoming confer- 
ences in 1934 devoted to consumer 
education®. In 1933 the Conference 
at the University of Chicago on the 
Reorganization of Business Educa- 
tion was timely in that the Century 
of Progress Exposition with its com- 
prehensiveness could not help but call 
attention to the significant gaps in 
education and more particularly in 
business education. The irony of the 
whole situation is rather concretely 
illustrated by Power’. 


“While educational research was devel- 
oping writing scales and analyses were 

made of form, slant and speed of hand- 
writing industrial rese arch was pe rfecting 
machines which give perfect uniformity, 
at a rate far beyond that of the pencil 
or pen and with much less fatigue. 


Analysis of Theses Pertaining to 
Teacher Training 


It is obvious that any teacher train- 
ing program is of necessity concerned 
both with the content and the profes- 
sional subject areas as each is a com- 
plement of the other and cannot func- 
tion without each other in the com- 
plete cycle of teacher training. 

Chart III shows primary and sec- 
ondary distributions of 302 research 
titles in business education teacher 


training according to professional 
aspects. Apparently the greatest em- 


phasis is on the status quo of teach- 
ing experiences and the curriculum. 
We have spent so much time on see- 
ing what exists and so little time on 
seeing what the possibilities are for 
an improved business education in all 
its aspects, that industrial research 
has left us far in the rear. We find 
a dearth of studies in the personal 
adjustment, administration and su- 
pervision and leadership areas in 
particular. Why does not vocational 
business education research hurdle 
the gap and go at least parallel with 
that of industry and thus somehow 





Conference on Business Education and the 
Fi og School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago, 1934. 

b. Eastern 
Thirty-Seventh 
Education in a 
Order,” Boston, 

® Power, L.. 
Education,”” The 
1931, p. 141. 


Association, 
“Business 
Social 


Teachers 
Convention, 
Economic and 


Commercial 
Annual 
Changing 
1934. 
“Modern Trends in 
American Schoolmaster, 


Elementary 
April 





catch up with the procession? 

Out of the 591 research titles 
studied in the combined lists, 419 or 
an average of 8.5 degrees per state 
were listed as partially fulfilling the 
requirements for master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees. Out of this total there 
were only 39 degrees either com- 
pleted or definitely known to be in 
progress toward the Ph.D. This is 
less than one for each state in the 
Union. For the master’s degree 
there were 319 researches listed, and 
finally there were 61 titles in which 
the degrees were not announced. In 
the granting of these 419 degrees, 26 
states participated, 37 universities, 7 
state teachers colleges and 5 other 


colleges. The institutional distribu- 
tion of the bulk of the degrees 


granted or in progress was as fol- 
lows: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 86, New York University 76, 
University of lowa 48, University of 
Chicago 36, University of Pittsburgh 
25, Boston University 30 (5 or 6 
were four-year degrees), Colorado 
State Teachers College at Greeley 13, 
and Indiana University 11. The 
other institutions contributed 8 or 
less degrees each. 





Food for Thought 


What are the criteria for evaluat- 
ing research studies in the social and 
skill areas? Is philosophy involved 
in business education research? Are 
students of business research suffi- 
ciently qualified in economics, indus- 
try and business, or are their studies 
merely school studies? Are the re- 
search findings applied in class- 
rooms, or why are they not? Does 
the administrator welcome business 
experience, or does he prefer teach- 
ers who merely continue the old 
practices? To what extent is busi- 
ness education making operating 
studies for educational purposes par- 
alleling business needs? Why do we 
not have support for the more ex- 
pensive business machines’ equip- 
ment as does industrial, home eco- 
nomics and agricultural education? 
Have we been busying ourselves 
with the ABC’s of business educa- 
tion research while the manufactur- 
ers of business machines installed 
and trained many of the operators 
for those machines? Has the dump- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Scientific Determination 
(Continued from page 10) 

In order to obtain a composite 
score (C), the raw scores for I, D, 
S, and F were converted into stand- 
ard scores by means of the Kelley- 
Wood Table,” and the standard 
scores for I, D, S, and F were add- 
ed. The composite scores were then 
ranked, and the decile ranks were in- 
dicated as already described for the 
separate criteria. 


Agreement Between Groups of 
Judges 

To gain some idea of the degree of 
agreement between the two groups 
of instructors and between the in- 
structors and secretaries on the en- 
tire list of activities, coefficients of 
correlation were calculated between 
the deciles in which the various ac- 
tivities were placed by the two 
groups of instructors and the secre- 
taries. A fairly high degree of 
agreement was found between the 
two groups of instructors and also 
between the instructors and secretar- 
ies. Since this is the case, it is im- 
possible to say which ranking should 
be used in constructing a course. In 
general, the C-score ranks obtained 
from the combined scores of the 
three groups would seem to be the 
best guide for course instruction. 
The fact that there are nearly twice 
as many teachers as secretaries is off- 
set, the writer believes, by the fact 
that sixty-one per cent of the in- 
structors have had business experi- 
ence, a circumstance which must 
necessarily have affected their judg- 
ments. 


Relationship Between F, I, D, and 
S Ranks 


Taking the decile rankings of the 
combined groups of judges, inter- 
correlations of F, I, D, and S were 
made. The highest correlation, .67 
+ .018, occurs between I and S, and 
indicates a tendency for those duties 
considered important to be ranked 
high in desirability of training in 
school. The one negative correlation, 
between F and D, —41 + .027, 
shows the tendency to judge a duty 
frequently performed as less difficult 
to learn to perform. All the other 
correlations were positive but too 
low for predictive purposes. 


Evaluation of the Data 


The C-score ranks are, of course, 
approximations. Some of the fac- 
tors which prevent them from being 
infallible are the imperfect reliabili- 
ties of the judgments and the possi- 


7Truman L. Kelley. Statistical Method, Appen- 
dix C. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1923. pp. 373-385. 


bility that the best weighting of 
scores, both for individual criteria 
and for the final C-scores, may not 
have been used. Other imperfections 
may be due to the chance that du- 
ties which a secretary ought to per- 
form have been omitted from the 
original list, and that other duties 
which a secretary. ought not to per- 
form have been included. 

The writer feels that the two sec- 
tions on filing duties, and duties con- 
nected with filing and indexing are 
the least satisfactory as guides in 
curriculum construction. Attention 
should be called to the fact that, to 
teach filing, one needs to know not 
only what is filed but how it is filed. 
After all, a letter can be filed in one 
of many ways depending upon the 
system in use. Such a study as this 
gives no indication of the popularity 
of any of these systems nor of the 
difficulty of using them. 

An additional limitation of the 
original list lies in the fact that some 
of the duties might have been con- 
solidated to advantage and others ex- 
panded or explained. There are also 
duties in the list which are extremely 
indefinite or very comprehensive, so 
comprehensive as to be suggestive of 
material for an entire course. Such 
a one is the duty, manage office. 
How many of the other activities this 
duty includes is hard to determine, 
but it seems reasonable, after read- 
ing the list, to suppose there are 
many. Operate calculating machine 
seems at first to express a single abil- 
ity, but several kinds of mathemat- 
ical computations, some of them 
very complicated, can be performed 
on the calculating machine. Which 
ones shall be taught secretaries ? Like- 
wise, the duty ranking first in all the 
C-score lists (write letters not dic- 
tated) gives no indication of the 
types of letters a secretary is expect- 
ed to write without dictation. Rank- 
ing somewhat lower are invitations 
and letters of congratulation and 
condolence, but there is no definite 
statement that these duties belong in 
the write letters not dictated classi- 
fication. 

In spite of the limitations of the 
original list and the final C-score list 
just noted, the ranking items are 
sufficiently detailed and reliable to 
furnish valuable clues to those inter- 
ested in establishing in a junior col- 
lege an office practice course for sec- 
retaries, as well as to serve as a 
check on the content of office prac- 
tice courses now being offered. 


Analysis of Certain Duties 


It was suggested in stating the 
problem that some duties ranking 
high in frequency would receive less 


emphasis if judged by additional cri- 
teria, and vice versa. A few of the 
duties occurring very frequently but 
judged so low in I, D, and S as to 
place C (composite score) in the 
lower deciles are: open mail (ninth 
decile), forward mail (ninth decile), 
take mail to post office (tenth decile), 
stamp letters, etc. (eighth decile), 
tie up packages (ninth decile), place 
articles on desk in order (seventh 
decile), Jook up names and address- 
es (sixth decile), dust (tenth decile), 
change dates on rubber stamps daily 
(eighth decile), distribute supplies 
(ninth decile), wind clock (tenth 
decile), take care of flowers (tenth 
decile), errands (ninth decile), send 
out Christmas cards for employer 
(tenth decile), sharpen pencils (ninth 
decile), straighten up office (eighth 
decile), and shop for employer 
(ninth decile). Of the duties occur- 
ring rather infrequently but judged 
so high in I, D, and S as to place the 
C-scores in the higher deciles are the 
following: arrange itineraries for 
speakers, salesmen, etc. (third 
decile), handle compensation insur- 
ance (third decile), give talks and 
lectures of various kinds (fourth 
decile), operate calculating machine 
(first decile), operate addressograph 
(second decile), operate duplicating 
machine (second decile), dictate to 
a dictaphone (third decile), and 
take dictation from a dictaphone 
(first decile). 

Several duties receiving quite dif- 
ferent ranks from the judgments of 
the instructors and the judgments of 
the secretaries seem so interesting as 
to deserve some comment. The duty, 
select furnishings for office, is given 
the C-score rank of 22 by the secre- 
taries, but it is given a rank of 234 
by the instructors. Similar to this is 
the duty, arrange physical layout of 
office pictures, draperies, etc., which 
is ranked 149 by the secretaries and 
289 by the instructors. Also, secre- 
taries would place more emphasis on 
writing and acknowledging letters of 
condolence and congratulation and 
on writing cards to accompany gifts 
than would the instructors. The for- 
mer give these activities ranks of 17, 
23, and 36, while the latter rank 
them 64, 90, and 238.5. It may be 
that the secretaries feel unusually 
handicapped when confronted with 
these duties and that teachers should 
consider them more seriously. Among 
duties which instructors ranked sev- 
eral deciles higher than did the secre- 
taries are sort mail, ranked 147 by the 
instructors and 302 by the secretaries ; 
figure parcel post rate, ranked 82 by 
the instructors and 256 by the secre- 
taries; and insert letters in envelopes. 
ranked 68 by the instructors and 251 
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by the secretaries. One can only 
speculate about the reason for these 
differences. Possibly, through long 
practice on these activities, secretar- 
ies have forgotten their awkwardness 
as novices. 


Types of Activities in the Three 
Highest and the Three Lowest 
Deciles 


To discover, if possible, any dif- 
ferences in the types of activities of 
high and low ranks, the duties falling 
in the three highest deciles and three 
lowest deciles were studied. While 
filing duties are noticeably scattered 
throughout the entire list, it is evi- 
dent that those requiring more than 
routine skill are very near the top in 
rank. They are install filing system 
with a C-score rank of 4 and revise 
files with a C-score rank of 6. In 
addition, the ability to write letters 
not dictated (if included in_ this 
course), to meet people under a va- 
riety of conditions (including the 
medium of the telephone), to plan 
work for one’s self and others and 
see that it gets done are found in 
these highest deciles. Also, the neces- 
sity to teach the operation of the 
more common office appliances is evi- 
dent. Frequently, specific items illus- 
trate these comprehensive activities 
and suggest the trends of the activi- 
ties. For example, under meeting 
people, it is noticeable that knowing 
how to meet callers and adjust com- 
plaints should, in the opinions of the 
judges, receive more emphasis than 
knowing how to handle bundle boys 
and messengers. Likewise, while the 
section on filing is inadequately 
treated by the technique of this 
study, the ranks of the various ma- 
terials filed suggest the most appro- 
priate illustrative material in teach- 
ing methods of filing. 

The duties found in the last three 
deciles, while they fall under the 
classifications of those present in the 
three highest deciles, impress one, in 
general, as either extremely simple or 
highly specialized. Some of the very 
simple ones are stamp letters, 
straighten up office, rule reports, sign 
circular letters, trace maps, errands, 
open mail, call taxis, wind clock, 
take care of flowers, etc. In the high- 
ly specialized group are assist with 
laboratory work, dress windows, 
take X-ray pictures, and give gas to 
dental patients. 


Suggestions for Using the 
Ranked Duty List 


For junior college teachers and 
administrators who contemplate add- 
ing secretarial training to their 
courses of study, the ranked duty 








list can be used as a guide; for those 
already engaged in educating stu- 
dents for secretarial positions, it 
should have some value as a check 
against the present course content. 
It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to dictate either topics for the 
course or their time allotment. In 
a practical course, it would seem that 
the highest ranking duties ought to 
be performed and thoroughly learned 
during the training period. Those 
of low rank will probably be ignored 
or merely mentioned. Between these 
extremes fall the duties requiring 
discussion in class but little or no 
practice. How many items in any 
office practice course will be handled 
in these various ways must be de- 
termined by the instructor in accord- 
ance with local conditions. Time 
available for the course, the scope of 
the other secretarial courses, and the 
personnel of the class will have their 
influence. 

Although an analysis of textbooks 
and courses of study was not made 
in connection with this study, the 
writer suspects that some of the 
duties ranking rather high in this 
list have received little attention 


from a practical standpoint in tne 
ordinary training course. Among 
such duties are those concerned with 
the use of the telephone, particularly 
the activity, take dictation over the 
telephone. This activity, with a rank 
of 49 among 406 duties, is doubtless 
fully discussed in the training period, 
but probably less frequently prac- 
ticed. Another group of duties 
which may be in danger of neglect 
by secretarial training institutions 
above the high-school level are those 
dealing with the operation of office 
machines, such as the mimeograph, 
adding machine, and calculating ma- 
chine. According to the ranks of 
these duties (19, 20, and 22 respec- 
tively), they merit considerable at- 
tention in an office practice course 
designed to prepare secretaries. It 
is also interesting to note that the 
duty, dictate to a dictaphone, has a 
C-score rank of 96.5. How common 
is the practice of giving preparation 
of this sort in school? One suspects, 
too, that much is said about meeting 
and handling people, and planning 
one’s work and the work of others, 
but that little opportunity is given 
for performing the specific duties, 


International Economics Course 
(Continued from page 15) 


for over a thousand years, and for 
three centuries, when in the Middle 
Ages no ocean was known, held the 
dominion of the seas. Every year the 
Doge on the sumptuous ship, Bucin- 
toro, threw a ring into the sea re- 
peating loudly the words: ‘As a sign 
of eternal dominion, we, the Doge, 
marry thee, O Sea.’ But the sea 
has widened and is no longer the 
realm of one people only. The sons 
of Venice looked upon the Atlantic 
crossed by an Italian, Christopher 
Columbus; and, after him, the Ca- 
bots, followed by thousands of 
Italians ; until, guided by the spirit of 
the Duce, a squadron under the com- 
mand of a fearless man, Italo Balbo, 
has brought through the skies the 
greeting of Italy to the American 
people. ... As the ancient Venetians 
had transformed the swamps of Ven- 
ice into the beautiful city, so modern 
Venetians succeeded in constructing 
Port Marghera, which has changed 
the zone that thirteen years ago was 
but an unhealthy lagoon. Fifteen 
million square yards of surface form 
the new industrial zone; miles of 
canals have been dug to permit the 
access of large ships, about seventy 
industrial enterprises established, and 
over a billion lire invested. All this 
progress is due to the Fascist spirit. 
These ten years of intense work cor- 
respond to the ten years of the 


Fascist régime. The present crisis 
means, I believe, the beginning of a 
new economic system to be met with- 
out fear, and with thoughtful fore- 


sight. The evil must yield some 
good. We must have the courage to 


scrap old industries, to create new 
ones, and to bring production up to 
date. By striving for the general 
good, employers and employes here 
work together through the Fascist 
Corporative system which other 
countries are studying and applying. 
Venice will stay in your memory as 
a most charming place, but also, we 
hope, as a courageous and industri- 
ous city.” 

Thus the Italian Government, un- 
der the direction of the Prime Minis- 
ter provided an opportunity through 
this course for her foreign visitors 
to study and to examine at first hand 
how the people of Italy are meeting 
and overcoming the difficulties of the 
moment. This Congress has been a 
very potent factor for creating a 
feeling of mutual understanding. 
However, to make this understand- 
ing useful it must develop a sense of 
solidarity—of human solidarity—a 
living working force of sympathy 
among nations, for the fate of the 
whole world depends in no small 
measure upon the establishment of 
international goodwill and under- 
standing. 
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RECEPTION FOR DR. GREGG 


A good-will reception will be tendered 
Dr. John Robert Gregg on June 16, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
by school officials and teachers from 
Central and South America, Mexico 
and the Antilles, in recognition of Dr. 
Gregg’s contribution to commercial 


education. 
* * * 


DR. COLEMAN ON 
CORNELL PROGRAM 


A detailed presentation of one of the 
articles which appeared in the May issue 
of the Journal of Business Education 
will be made by the author, Dr. P. 
Evans Coleman, at the annual meeting 
of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. This society 
embraces the engineering schools and 
colleges of the United States, including 
some which offer what is termed a 
“Commercial Engineering” course. The 
annual meeting will be held June 18-21 
at Cornell University. Dr. Coleman will 
be given thirty minutes for his paper 
and thirty minutes for questioning on 
the theme “The Cooperative Commer- 
cial Course at the Unversity of Cin- 
cinnati versus the Traditional Type of 
Collegiate School of Business.” 

x ok Ox 
EDUCATORS JOIN BUSINESS 
MEN TO AID SCHOOLS 


A mass meeting of educators and 
business men allied in an effort to save 
the public school systems of America 
from further impairment as a result of 
the depression was held on May 10th 
at the Board of Education Building, 500 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

The meeting was under the joint 
auspices of the National Association 
of Public School Business Officials, of 
which Joseph Miller, secretary of the 
New York Board of Education, is 
president, and the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, of which 
Thomas J. Watson is president. Mr. 
Watson presided. 

The two organizations will co-operate 
to place before the public, August 15 to 
24, a picture of the havoc wrought in 
school buildings and personnel by the 
forced economies of the depression. A 
ten-day “school mart,” an exhibition of 
school buildings and equipment, will 
also be staged to show what science and 
pedagogy have devised in the way of 
better mechanical aids to education. A 
total of 60,000 teachers will be in town 
then attending summer schools. 

* Ok Ok 


NEW OFFICERS OF 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Des Moines, Iowa, on May 
4 and 5, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 
President, Mrs. Ramona Foster, Capital City 
Commercial College. Des Moines, Iowa, / 
Vice-President. C. A. Hanke, Brown’s North 
Side Business College, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Mrs. . Hamilton, 
School of Commerce. Mason City, Towa. | : 
Treasurer, Mrs. F._C. Davenport, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa. 


At the annual 


Hamilton 


DR. ANDERSON FAVORS 
GENERAL COURSES 


Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
economist of the Chase National Bank, 
New York City, in an address at the re- 
cent alumni dinner of the School of 
Business, Columbia University, told his 
audience that “the students are a 
the wrong things of the colleges.” 

“Above all,” Dr. Anderson said, “I would 
protest against permitting so-called practical 
courses to crowd out of the educational scheme 
that really profoundly practical thing, the one 
peculiar contribution of the economist to business 
study, the picture from the total point of view 
of the interrelations of the various industries and 
markets and the laws of value and price. 

“And I would also protest against permitting 
courses of this kind to crowd out other essential 
elements of general education, which help to give 
a man an understanding of the world and _ his 
place in it, of society and his duties to it, of 
government and the duties of citizenship.” 


ee 2 


PART-TIME SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Economic conditions at home com- 
pelling them to leave the public high 
school before graduation to go to work, 
are major reasons given by part-time 
day and night-school students through- 
out the United States as the cause of 
their incomplete schooling. This fact 
came to light in the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, and is reported in 
the survey monograph, “Part Time 
Secondary Schools.” available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Many of these students, how- 
ever, have not been successful in regular 
day schools, and as a result dropped 
out. 

After increasing steadily for a number 
of years, continuation school enrollment 
in the States decreased for the first time 
from 1928 to 1930. The total continua- 
tion school errollment in 1930 was 
310,000 in 282 schools, the National Sur- 
vey disclosed. Between 1920 and 1930, 
evening school attendance practically 
doubled, and mounted to 1,000,000 stu- 
dents in 664 schools. 

Prepared by Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, 
National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion specialists in school organization, 
the survey monograph on ‘Part-Time 
Secondary Schools” constitutes one of 28 
special reports now in process of pub- 
lication which will report complete find- 
ings of the three-year study. 


* * * 


NEW JERSEY TEACHERS ELECT 


At their May 5th meeting the High 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year 1934-35: 

President, Kate H. Fee, Collingswood Senior 
High School, Collingswood, N. J. 

Vice-President. R. Dorothea Jones. Hillside 
High School, Hillside, N. J. 

Secretary, John R. Boyle, 
School. Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer, G. G. Gudmundson, Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, N. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Atlantic City, November 
10, 1934, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Weequahic High 
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MICHIGAN CONTEST 


The second annual North-East Michi- 
gan commercial contest, sponsored by 
the Business Institute, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, was held in Saginaw on May 12. 
Contests were conducted in typewriting. 
shorthand and bookkeeping. 

G. I. Nippress, manager of the 
Saginaw Branch of the Business In- 
stitute, reports that 230 contestants en- 
tered the various events, representing 
33 high schools. 


* * * 


SUGGESTION FOR 
COMMERCIAL LAW CLASSES 


Quoted from ‘“‘The Kansas Commercial Teacher” 

Mr. C. M.. Helgeson, commercial 
teacher in the Arkansas City Junior 
College and Senior High School, writes 
that in his commercial law class he re- 
quires each student to visit some lawyer's 
office to become acquainted with the 
lawyer and also with his library. The 
lawyers are glad to cooperate with the 
school and take a great deal of time in 
explaining their libraries and showing 
the students how to use them. In this 
way, the student comes in contact with 
the latest authorities on law and learn 
how to look up cases to settle argu- 
ments in class. One other valuable re- 
sult from this procedure is that of the 
personal contact by the students and 
the lawyers. 


* * * 


ANOTHER OBERHOLTZER 
HONORED 


Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer as superintendent of schools at 
Lubbock, Texas. Mr. Oberholtzer, son 
of Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, president of 
the N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendence, was principal of Belleville 
High School for two years, served as 
superintendent for two years, and held 
a similar position for six years at El 
Campo. He is reported to be the 
youngest man ever to hold his present 
position. 

* Ok Ok 


MR. LEIDNER PLANS TOUR 


Walter E. Leidner, High School of 
Commerce, Boston, has arranged an 
educational tour of Europe, which will 
start from New York on July 14 and 
from Boston, July 15. The party will 
visit commercial schools in various 
parts of Europe. returning to this coun- 
try early in September. 


ok ok * 


WILKES-BARRE SCHOOL 
GRADUATES LARGEST CLASS 


Wilkes-Barre Business College, at its 
25th annual commencement on_ Friday, 
June 1, awarded diplomas to 179 gradu- 
ates, the largest class in the history of the 
school. Mrs. Victor Lee Dodson, wife 
of the president of the school, presented 
the scholarship awards, and Principal 
William G. Jenkins presented the diplomas. 
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The Student Assistant 
(Continued from page 16) 
Advantages 

Increased class size permits more 
pupils to learn typewriting without 
increasing the total cost of instruc- 
tion. Any disadvantages to the pu- 
pils are overcome by the addition of 
the graduate student assistant (the 
extra cost is very slight). 

Many pupils drop out of the type- 
writing classes during their first 
semester or change from the course 
at the end of the term. Too many 
others fail. Frequently these disap- 
pointments are due to a poor begin- 
ning—to a lack of understanding of 
typewriting technique. 

It is impossible for an instructor 
in a class of increased size, without 
assistance, to check posture of body, 
position of hands, and keyboard tech- 
nique often enough to insure the for- 
mation of proper typewriting habits 
to all of the pupils. 

Discipline is sometimes a problem 
to teachers in these large classes. The 
instructor cannot “‘stand guard” but 
must proceed from one pupil to an- 
other, always checking work; cor- 
recting errors; advising style, form, 
etc.; adjusting machines; answering 
questions and prodding the indolent. 
Meanwhile pupils in the opposite part 
of the room have an opportunity to 
relax their effort, talk, even copy 
from one another (this is most un- 
desirable, especially during shorthand 
transcriptions and letter writing or 
tabulating from unorganized ma- 
terial). An assistant in the classroom 
unquestionably reduces this unfavor- 
able condition to a minimum. 

There is a great waste of pupil- 
time in beginning classes—waiting 
for the instructor to adjust some 
slight mechanical device or to answer 
a question. Idleness breeds mischief. 
An assistant shortens the unoccupied 
time of these pupils, minimizing dis- 
ciplinary action. 

The teacher is relieved of the mass 
of clerical detail (grading and re- 
cording assignments and tests), and 
may use the time and energy saved 
to analyze frequent errors and pre- 
scribe corrective drills; to study the 
weak processes of various pupils and 
prepare remedies. 

An instructor burdened with rou- 
tine, who spends his time after class 
checking papers becomes mechanical 
in his work, loses his initiative and 
settles into a rut. He should have 
free time in which to improve him- 
self, to better his instruction and un- 
derstanding of his pupils and thus in- 
crease the proficiency of his pupils. 





Research in Business Education 


(Continued from page 22 


ing of poor students into the voca- 
tional commercial departments, be- 
cause of low efficiency on the job, 
influenced the withholding of tax 
support for expensive equipment? 
If so, who is to right this unfortu- 
nate policy by setting up an adequate 
means for regulating the problem? 
What application is being made of 
the findings of recent surveys with 
regard to unemployment in business 
occupations? Does the use of the 
prerogative of the elective in our sec- 
ondary schools indicate trends of 
social needs or desires? Does the 
gain of 11.5 per cent in enrollments 
by subjects, or a rise from 45.5 to 
56 per cent for a period of five years 
in the twenty states representing the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools!”, in- 
dictate an increasing respect for busi- 
ness education by the people at 
large? According to Dewey, the 
curricula arise out of practical needs 
in any era. Are we recognizing this 
fact in our vocational as well as our 

12 The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. 
V, June, 1930. No. 1, pp. 103-5. 


consumer business education? To 
what extent are the teacher training 
institutions embodying the principles 
of the six major social areas in their 
teacher training curricula’? Do the 
business education teachers in their 
graduate work become familiar with 
comparative business education in 
other countries through such sources 
as the Permanent International Bu- 
reau of the International Society for 
Commercial Education't? Is there 
need for better guidance in the train- 
ing of teachers for teacher training 
institutions ? 

These and many more questions 
might be raised for thought in con- 
nection with the reorganization of 
research in business education teach- 
er training, and its subsequent co- 
ordination, integration and unifica- 
tion by the National Council of 
Business Education within the next 
few years. 

3 Lomax, P. S., ‘The Economic-Social Crisis 
and the Public High School Tteacher,”’ Jnterna- 
tional Review for Commercial Fducation, Second 


Series No. 14, May, 1933, p. 1104 
4 Tbid., p. 1076. 


(To be continued) 


Cost Accounting in Retail Selling 


(Continued from page 18) 


The subject, “Cost Accounting in 
Retail Selling,” is worthy of exten- 
sive discussion. It is most difficult 
to discuss briefly all considerations 
pertinent to the problem. It has been 
the purpose of this article to outline 
some of the leading thoughts on the 
subject with the hope of stimulating 
to action the smaller retailer who 
finds himself dependent on his mem- 
ory for all business facts instead 
of recording the history of his busi- 
ness and using the written facts to 
improve his financial conditions, to 
increase his sales, and to limit his 
expenses. The large corporation and 
the well-organized retailer, no doubt, 
are using a system designed to in- 


crease profits through a knowledge 
of sales and costs as found in each 
department. Individual advice and 
the services of an accountant will 
prove valuable to many business 
men. Briefly, the following plan may 
summarize a working basis: (1) 
Budget sales information, (2) Bud- 
get cost and expense information, (3) 
Provide definite inventory informa- 
tion, (4) Install a voucher system 
for recording all expenditures, 
(3) Allocate expenses to departments 
according to a definite, workable 
plan, and (6) Prepare intelligent 
statements for the business and de- 
tailed analyses. 





Plan to Attend the Meeting of the N.E.A. Department of 
Business Education in Washington, July 2-3 


See Notice on Page 28 








The National Council of Business Education wants latest and accurate 
information on the present status of Business Education. 


Be Sure to Mail Coupon on Page 34 of the May Issue to Dr. Lomax 
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A STUDENT-TEACHER 
APPRAISEMENT RECORD 
FOR BOOKKEEPING 


The student-teacher appraisement 
record is a form arranged for recording 
daily assignments over a period of five 
weeks. Its purpose is to give the pupil 
an opportunity to appraise his daily 
work under the supervision of the in- 
structor. On this form the pupil makes 
a record of his daily assignments. As 
these assignments are completed, the 
pupil is given an opportunity to appraise 
his completed work. This appraisement 
then stands, subject to the approval of 
the instructor. 


An appraisement record of this kind 
is of value to the instructor as well as 
to the pupil. For the instructor it de- 
mands that certain standards be set up, 
against which the student may measure 
his work. It also demands that the in- 
structor make all assignments definite and 
within the ability of his class to accom- 
plish. It establishes more friendly rela- 
tion between instructor and student  be- 
cause the pupil is made to feel that he 
gets credit for all the effort he puts forth. 

For the pupil the appraisement rec- 
ord has several advantages: 

1. It holds the pupil to a definite daily task. 

2. Since the pupil shares in the appraisal of his 
work, he is made conscious of the class 
standards of good work, 

3. A record is made of all missing work. This 
record acts as a constant reminder of work 
to be made up. 

4. During the progress of the student’s work, 
his grades accumulate on the record and he 
is always aware of his progress. If he _ is 
failing, he knows it in time, and he also 
knows why he is failing. 

In bookkeeping, a_ student-teacher 
appraisement record speeds the teach- 
ing of the course. Each day’s assign- 
ment must be definite, and illustrate a 
principle. It will not permit either pupil 
or teacher to dawdle. The pupil’s as- 
signment must be in on time and the 
teacher must be prompt in correcting 
the daily assignment. 

It is possible with any average text 
book to assign definite daily work on 
such subjects as the following: 


1. Property 

2. Debts 

3. Proprietorship 

4. The effect of business transactions on prop- 
erty, debts, and proprietorship 

5. The ledger and its proof 

6. The work sheet as a device for finding the 
profit and net worth of a person or _ busi- 
ness. 

7. Business conclusions shown in the form of 
formal statements 

8. Federal income tax Form 1040A 
Assignments on topics like those 

given above will give the student a 


knowledge of the principles of book- 
keeping as applied to property debts 
and proprietorship. It will equip him to 
solve any bookkeeping problem rather 
than confine his knowledge to an in- 
dividual problem in retail bookkeeping. 
It is my opinion, that a_ student- 
teacher appraisement record, with its in- 
sistence on definite daily assignments 
covering principles, will help very ma- 
terially in giving the bookkeeping stu- 
dent that type of instruction which will 
give him a solid foundation for ad- 
vanced accounting work. 
—Harrison Trautman, 
Senior High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


A COMPARISON OF MENTAL 
ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 
IN BOOKKEEPING AND 
MACHINE OPERATION 


Last semester I had ninety-six first 
semester bookkeeping students whose 
P. L. R. (Probable Learning Rate) had 
been previously ascertained from Cleve- 
land Classification Tests, Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability or Otis Intel- 
ligence Tests A, B, C, and D. During 
the semester these students were given 
three bookkeeping tests at appropriate 
intervals. The results of these tests 
were: 








Number Pupils’ 
o Pe Ea Re Average Grade 
Pupils Range Grade Spread 
5 120—128 93.2 84—96 
19 110—119 84.2 81—96 
18 100—109 79.9 53—94 
26 90—99 73.2 50—94 
20 80—89 67.5 35—92 
8 70—79 66 50—85 








From these tests and observation 
over a longer period of time, I am in- 
clined to think that, generally speaking: 


1, The lower the P. L. R. of a pupil, the more 
likely he is to receive a low grade or mar 

2. The lower the P. L. R. of a pupil, the less 
attention he pavs to oral directions given by 
the teacher. 

. The lower the P. L. R. of a_pupil, the less 
attention he pays to written directions in his 
text. 

4. The lower the P. L. R. of a pupil, the more 

he has the “You show me”’ attitude, rather 

than. “I'll get it myself.” 

The lower the P. L. R. of a pupil, the chief 

excuse he has is. “I don’t understand.’ 

6. The lower the P. L. R. of a pupil, the less 

willing he is to do additional work to make- 
up a failing grade. 


we 


ue 


7. The lower the P. L. R. of a pupil, the more 
indifferent he is to the teacher’s criticism. 

8. The lower the P. L. R. of a pupil, the less 
hackground he has. 

9. The lower the P. L. R. of a pupil, the less 
able he is to make practical correlations. 

10. Some of the lower P. L. R. pupils do make a 


Those who do: 


passing grade. 
R. that has not been 


a. May have a P. L. 
gauged accurately. 


b. May be endowed with an extra amount 
of sticktoitiveness. E 
c. May be able to put forth an extra 


amount of labor, because they know by 
so doing, they please the teacher, and 
to please the teacher means a passing 
grade. 

The same semester I had fifty-eight 
students in beginning machine opera- 
tion. During the semester these pupils 
were given twelve timed tests. Each 
test was an indication of individual ac- 
complishment because there was no 
chance to copy or check with another‘s 
answers. The results of these tests were: 








Number Pupils’ Average 
of PL Ms Problems Problem 
Pupils Range Solved Spread 
5 110—113 13.13 12 —14.75 
4 100—109 11.83 11.33—12.83 
23 90—99 10.2 5 —19.5 
23 80—89 9:7 5.6 —15.4 
2 70—79 11.2 10 13.2 








From these tests and observation, I 
am inclined to think that, generally 
speaking, the ten conclusions previously 
mentioned as being true for bookkeep- 
ing are true for machine operation. The 
pupil in the 90-99 Range who averaged 
19.5 was a repeater. The only exception 
in machine work where P. L. R.’s did 
not govern the amount of work done 
was in the 70-79 Range. There were two 
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pupils in the 70-79 range; I would clas- 
sify each under the tenth conclusion. 

Furthermore, two additional con- 
clusions are: 

11. There was no positive correlation between 
the amount of work done and school stand- 

12. There was no positive relation between the 
amount of work done and the number of 
semesters of typing completed. 

This testing involved only a few stu- 
dents. Since Machine Operation is 
primarily a skill subject, I was inclined 
to think that here, perhaps, was a sub- 
ject that low P. L. R. students could 
do as well as others with higher P. L. 
R.’s; but such does not seem to be any 
more true for machine operation than 
for bookkeeping. 

After the lower P. L. R.’s knew how 
to add on their machines I tried several 
ways to get them to do more work, to 
do as much as some of the other stu- 
dents. They seemed simply not in- 
terested—they were content with doing 
just so much or so little. I wonder if 
what a pupil knows and does in book- 
keeping does not depend upon the same 
as what he knows and does in machine 
operation? 

—Louis D. Huddleston 
John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


* * * 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


In order to get the proper approach 
to this question, it is necessary to define 
terms—first as to their absolute mean- 
ings and secondly as to their relative 
meanings. 

What is a national program? 

When the government sets out to 
build a destroyer, increase its aerial 
armament or reduce its standing army, 
it can be said to be engaged in a na- 
tional program; it is planning for the 
nation as a whole in affairs which are 
purely national, providing, of course, 
that it is acting within the confines of 
international agreements as to arma- 
ments. 

When, however, we talk of a national 
program of business education we are 
entering a different realm. 

What is business education? At the 
present time, I doubt very much 
whether the phrase has the same con- 
notation for any two men engaged in 
the work. Is it an inclusive term, mean- 
ing all education which prepares for 
business? Then it is as broad as life. 
Is it meant to designate purely voca- 
tional elements? Then it means one or 
more of a specific number of activities, 
such as secretarial work, bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, etc. Or again does it 
mean one of the many newer definitions 
given it, such as consumer education, 
merchandising education, etc? 

Then again, what is meant by a na- 
tional program in this field? Does it 
imply a program set by an agency under 
governmental control? Does it mean a 
plan of a committee selected from state 
departments of education? Does it mean 
a plan oked by the larger organizations 
of commercial teachers? Does it take 
into account the business world and its 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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N. E. A. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Time: 
Place: 


July 2 and 3. 
Washington, D. C. 


ALL SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE WILL BE HELD AT 
THE HALL OF NATIONS, WASHINGTON HOTEL 


The Department of Business Educa- 
tion is completing one of its most suc- 
cessful years by a two day conference 
on “Business Education and Com- 
munity Life.” In addition to the Mon- 
day afternoon addresses on The Place 
of Business Education in Improving 
Community Life, which are being given 
by Dean Rogers of the University of 
Southern California, Clyde B. Edge- 
worth, Director of Business Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland, M. E. Studebaker, 
Head of the Department of Business 
Education, Ball State Teachers College, 


come at the luncheon, As Dr. Wright is 
a good friend of business education and 
a man of exceptional ability, he will 
have much to contribute in his brief 
statement. The principal address at the 
luncheon will be = given by Cameron 
Beck, Personnel Director of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Beck will 
speak on “Leadership in Business,” and as 
he is a speaker known internationally for 
his versatility it is certain that he will 
make a significant and interesting address. 

The price of the luncheon has been 
reduced to one dollar, including tips, 

















M. E. Studebaker 
Vice-President 





Dr. J. C. Wright 
Conference Speaker 


Muncie, Indiana, and Miss Geneva F. 
Hoult of Chrisman, Illinois; the con- 
ference has been able to secure an 
address from Simon J. Jason, Adminis- 
trative Assistant of Walton High 
School, Bronx, N. Y., who was president 
of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York and Vicinity for the 
present school year. Mr. Jason will 
speak on “The Place of Business Educa- 
tion in Improving Community Life as 
Seen by a High School Administrator.” 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commission- 
er for Vocational Education of the Office 
of Education will say a few words of wel- 





Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 
President 


A. L. Howard 
Local Chairman 


Raymond C. Goodfellow 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Simon J. Jason 
Conference Speaker 


so as to make it possible for all to 
attend. 

After the luncheon there will be a 
session devoted to The Contribution of 
Business Subjects to the Needs of the 
Community. Statements will be given 
by Dr. Etta C. Skene for shorthand and 
typing, by Elvin Eyster for bookkeep- 
ing, and by Dr. William R. Odell of 
Columbia University for the social- 
business subjects. 

Following this presentation there will 
be a panel discussion of the March and 
May issues of the National Business 
Education Quarterly on “Consumer 
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Education for Business.” Professor B. 
Frank Kyker of the University of North 
Carolina will be the chairman. The 
other members of the panel will be Dr. 
J. H. Dodd of Fredericksburg State 
Teachers College, Virginia, Dr. W. 
Foster Loso of Elizabeth, N. J., and 
Miss Annie C. Woodward, of Somer- 
ville, Mass., who is a candidate for the 
presidency of the entire National 
Education Association for the coming 
school year. This panel discussion 
should be exceedingly interesting for 
the material with which it is concerned 
is quite controversial and certain to 
arouse sharp clashes of opinion. In fact 
the panel was chosen with the thought 
in mind of securing differing points of 
view. 

The meeting will close with a busi- 
ness session, The local chairman, A. L. 
Howard, director of commercial educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., has made care- 
ful preparation to see that the con- 
ference is a success. It is hoped that a 
great many teachers of business sub- 
jects and others will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to see the Capital 
City and also to become better ac- 
quainted with their fellow workers in 
other parts of the country. Members 
will be especiaily anxious to attend the 
luncheon so as to hear the contributions 
of Dr. Wright and Mr. Beck. 

—Hertert A. Tonne 


BEACOM COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 


The fourth annual Teachers’ Con- 
ference and Commercial Exhibit was 
held at Beacom College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, on April 27 and 28. J. W. 
Hirons, vice president of the college, 
acted as general chairman. 

A. Raymond Jackson, secretary of 
3eacom College, welcomed a large num- 
ber of commercial teachers from Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Virginia. He was chairman 
of the April 27th program. 

At the first day’s session, Neal Bow- 
man, of Temple University and special 
lecturer on advertising at Beacom Col- 
lege, gave a talk on “The Fruits of an 
Education.” George E. Hossfield, eight- 
time world’s champion typist, gave a 
demonstration. Later in the afternoon 
those in attendance were shown an in- 
teresting exhibit of office equipment and 
appliances. 

Harold F. Hudson, vice principal of 
the business administration department 
of Beacom College, was chairman of 
the Saturday sessions. In the morn- 
ing Dr. John Shilling discussed “The 
Qualifications of a Good Teacher of 
Commercial Subjects,” Miss Mabel M. 
Leidy conducted a demonstration class 
in Gregg shorthand theory, and Miss 
L. May Eisenhart, instructor of typing 
at the Katherine Gibbs School, New 
York City, gave a talk and demonstra- 
tion on “Corrective Typing Drills.” 

At the afternoon session at which 
Mrs. W. H. Beacom presided, Charles G. 
Reigner, president of the H. M. Rowe 
Company, Baltimore, spoke on “When 
Are We Educated?” 
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NEW YORK BUSINESS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
Business Education Association of the 
State of New York, held at Albany on 
May 19, was well attended by members 
from all parts of the State. 

The speaker at the morning session 
was Dr. Warren W. Coxe, Director of 
Educational Research, New York State 
Department of Education. His subject 
was “Uses of Tests and Measurements.” 
At the afternoon meeting, M. L. 
Frederick, Director of Personnel, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, spoke on the 
tvpe of business training desirable for 
students who expect to find employ- 
ment with large corporations. 

In the afternoon the members listened 
to suggestions as to how business 
schools might improve their training. 
These suggestions were the results of a 
questionnaire to graduates of various 
schools. 

The officers elected for the next year 
are: 

President. George Wolf, Bud’s Business Insti- 
tute, New York, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Tom O’Brien, Drake Schools 
New York, N. Y. s 

Secretary, Fred Peters, Chown School, Buf- 
falo. N. Y. 

Treasurer, Leslie Kelley, The Kelley Business 
Institute, Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 

New members of the Executive Committee, 
Joseph Elley. Mildred Elley School, Albany, 
N. Y.. and C. A. Robertson, Westchester Com- 
mercial School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 


Representatives of five California 
commercial teachers’ associations met 
in Fresno recently to discuss the ad- 
visability of a federation of the various 
associations of that State. They agreed 
that the existing organizations should 
form a federation of the groups to 
function with regard to State-wide 
activities. Articles of agreement are 
being drawn up which will be submitted 
to the associations for approval. 

The following association presidents 
represented their groups: 

Dr. R. E. Rutledge, Bay Section Commercial 
Teachers’ Association; . Stenback, North 
Coast Section Commercial Teachers’ Association ; 
Mrs. Olive L. Longsdorf, Central Section Com- 
imerciai Teachers’ Association; W. E. Alderman, 
Central Coast Section Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation: L. O. Culp, Southern California Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. 


A National Program 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED 


Commercial teachers of Georgia re- 
cently organized the Georgia Business 
Education Association, with the follow- 
ing officers: 

President, C. R. Wray, Head of Commerce 
Department, Middle Georgia College, Cochran, 
Ga. 

Vice-President, Clark Harrison, vice-president 
and general manager, Draughon’s School of Com- 
merce, Atlanta, Ga. ' 

Secretary-Treasurer, Aletha Bailey, Commer- 
cial Department, Athens High School, Athens, 
Ga. 

The Executive Committee is made up of: C. 
A. Barringer, Head of Commercial Department, 
North Fulton County High School, Atlanta; 
Haygood §. Bowden, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Savannah Senior High School; George 
Sparks, Director, University System of Georgia, 
Evening School Division, Atlanta, and Harold 
Gilbreth, Head of Commercial Department, Rome 
High School. 





 - + 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


About two hundred commercial teach- 
ers attended the annual meeting of the 
Western New York Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association at Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Rochester, N. Y., on 
Saturday, May 5 

The program was in charge of Samuel 
N. Zornow, head of the commercial de- 
partment of Benjamin Franklin High 
School. Mr. Zornow was president of 
the association for the past year and 
Louis R. Rosetti, vice principal and 
head of the commercial department of 
Silver Creek High School, Silver Creek, 
N. Y., was secretary and treasurer. 

Sectional meetings were held in the 
morning, followed by luncheon in the 
school cafeteria. After luncheon the 
members gathered for the general 
session at which Ruth Carpenter, 
assistant in commercial and professional 
division of the Public Employment 
Center, Rochester, spoke on ‘Relation- 
ship of Placement to Commercial Edu- 
cation.” Professor Atlee L. Percy, head 
of Department of Commercial Educa- 
tion, 3oston University, discussed 
“Commercial Education in the Changing 
Economic Era.” 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: 

Mr. F. Wingate. Amberst Central High 
School, Snyder, New York—President. 

Miss Esther Newbecker, Niagara Falls High 
School—Vice- President. 

Miss Ethel E. Bearss, West High School, 

Rochester, New York—Secretary-Treasurer. 


on Business Education 


(Continued from page 27) 


needs? Is it to be progressive, reac- 
tionary, radical? Will it take into ac- 
count the failures of business in the past 
and seek to correct practice in the 
future? Will every phase of business be 
considered? 

The question has so many implications 
that I hesitate to offer an answer. 

The word education itself is still a 
challenging affair. Do we think of 
education in terms of Rousseau, Locke, 
Herbart, Gentile. Dewey, Snedden, 


N. E. A., P. E. A., Hitler, Pentrukevich, 
Norman Thomas, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Dalton, Wirt, Meiklejohn, 1934, 
1944 etc., etc.? 

Can a national program be set at all 
for a nation which is itself without a 
program? Shall that program wait for 
the N. R. A. to establish its justifica- 
tion? Shall it try to justify the N. R. A.? 
Can it look further into the future than 
the N. R. A. does and try to set the 
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pace? Dare it do so? Would it be right 
for it to do sos 

Do I seem bewildered in this maze? 
I am. 

In 1910 it would have been a com- 
praratively simple affair to sit down and 
plan a national program for ’most any- 
thing, with a fair amount of assurance 
that it would have at least an even 
chance of getting a fair trial. 

In Italy or Russia today it probably 
is a fairly simple matter to formulate 
a national program along educational 
or any other lines. There is a certain 
sense of stability there which permits, 
nay, rather demands planning. 

3ut here, we do not have that sense 
of equilibrium; not at the present time, 
at any rate. 

Shall we not plan, then? No—we must 
plan if we want to get anywhere. 

Let us then define, to start with, 
“business education” as meaning that 
education which will (a) give to every 
member of society an understanding of 
the relationship existing between him- 
self and the rest of the workaday world 
and (b) give to those members of so- 
ciety who are found to be peculiarly 
well suited for some particular phase 
of business, a thorough training, in the 
most approved manner, along that line, 
be it secretarial work, bookkeeping, sales- 
manship, advertising, etc. 

“In the most approved manner” 
means here both practical and peda- 
gogical. 

A national program would necessi- 
tate a federal agency designated by the 
various State agencies. Its functions 
would be to coordinate the work of the 
various states, act as a clearing house, 
gather and distribute statistics as to 
trends in business and in_ business 
education both national and foreign. It 
would not set policies, but would make 
available information of all kinds 
through the use of which state policies 
could be set. It would make possible a 
continuous revaluation of work accom- 
plished and objectives aimed at. 

Obviously a national program for 
such a diversified population as we have 
is next to impossible. We can all be 
heading in the same general direction, 
that is, forward. But we would all 
have to be going at varying paces and 
to varying places. Agricultural com- 
munities haven’t the same needs as in- 
dustrial communities; mining is es- 
sentially different from manufacturing; 
manufacturing steel differs from manu- 
facturing clothing; manufacturing shoes 
differs from manufacturing evening 
gowns; making and marketing movies 
require a different technique than building 
and selling furniture, and these in turn 
differ from the shipping business and the 
advertising business. 

Each state will have to set its own 
program, and it in turn will have to con- 
sider the needs of the various com- 
munities within the state. 

No simple matter, a national program 
for business education, and I’m _ not 
ready to say, at present, a very desir- 
able one. 


—Adolph Klein 
Haaren High School 
New York, N. Y. 
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WINSTON Complete 
Commercial Service 


The Winston Commercial Service Bureau, comprising 
some of the outstanding figures in commercial education 
today, is constantly at your service to assist in solving 
your problems in business education. Please feel free to 
write us at any time. 
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BOOKKEEPING FO 
IMMEDIATE USE 


KIRK, STREET, AND ODELL 
New approach—new content—sound treatment of all 
fundamentals. For the first time vocational bookkeeping 


is taught through a true personal-use approach. Text, 
Workbooks, and Tests now ready. 


TYPEWRITING FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE 


McNAMARA, MARKETT, AND KEAN 


Based on a simple, practical plan which is the result 
of fifteen years of constant classroom experiment. Com- 
plete text and optional drill book available. 
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GRADED LETTERS 


KIRK AND MUMFORD 


Provides the means to overcome every difficulty factor 
involved in learning to write shorthand. Books I znd II, 
in editions to suit your choice of systems. 
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INTRODUCTIO 
TO BUSINESS 


KIRK, BUCKLEY, AND WAESCHE 


Teaches the business fundzmentals which are indis- 
pensable to all future citizens. Text, Workbooks, Teach- 
er’s Manual and Tests available. 








Examination copies sent on request, 
with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
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ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental 
Problems 


By Augustus H. Smith 


Head of Department of Social Sciences, High School of 
Commerce; Principal of the Evening High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


$1.60 


Today’s economic problems brought to 
high school pupils by a high school 
teacher in a way the pupils can under- 
stand. 


This book has grown out of the author’s 
many years’ experience in teaching eco- 
nomics to secondary-school pupils. It 
emphasizes the social implications of eco- 
nomics, and helps to develop proper so- 
cial attitudes. It covers those topics es- 
sential to the pupil’s live understanding 
of the business world and the principles 
upon which it operates. Thoroughly 
modern, definitely practical, unusually 
teachable, this book offers effective text 
material for the one-semester course in 
economics for high-school pupils. 


OTHER McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
Dillavou and Greiner 
BUSINESS AND LAW 
494 pages, 5¥2x8, $1.40 


A text which teaches the principles of com- 
mercial law through discussions of business 
activities. 





Brewster and Palmer 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 
389 pages, 51/2x8, 52 illustrations, $2.00 


A thorough elementary text on advertising 
principles and their applications. 


Ask for further information 


McGRAW -HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Business Education in Switzerland in 1933 
by F. Wetterwald, Ph.D. 


Secretary, Swiss Association of Commercial Education 


Editor’s Comments: Il’e are grateful to 
Dr. A. Latt, Editor of the “International 
Review for Business Education,” for ob- 
taining from Dr. F. Wetterwald a state- 
ment of the most significant new devel- 
opment in business education of Switz- 
erland during 1933. 


The most striking event in the history 
of commercial education in Switzerland in 
1933 was the coming into force of an Act 
of Parliament regulating for the whole 
of the country professional education, ap- 
prenticeship, and all questions pertaining 
to it. 

Until now there had been in existence 
quite a number of Cantonal laws con- 
cerning the minimum age of appren- 
tices, compulsory attendance of evening 
classes, duties of masters and apprentices, 
etc. The Federal Government merely 
subsidized the professional schools, which 
are run either by the Cantonal or the mu- 
nicipal authorities or by some professional 
society, of which the most important in 
the commercial line is the Swiss Mercan- 
tile Society. 

The new law now puts the subsidies on 
a new basis. The branches taught in 
commercial schools are divided into three 
groups: 1, professional subjects; 2, gen- 
eral subjects, but essential for the for- 
mation of future business men; 3, non- 
professional subjects. Under the new law 
the Federal Government pays a subsidy 
amounting to 36% of the salaries paid by 
the school authorities to their teaching 
staff, taking into consideration groups 1 
and 2 only. The subjects of group 3 are 
not subsidized. 

The grouping is as follows: 1, Arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, commercial corre- 
spondence, political economy, theory of 
commerce, law, office routine, study of 
merchandise, technology ; 2, mother- 
tongue, the other two national languages, 
English, Spanish, handwriting, shorthand, 
typewriting, chemistry, economic geogra- 
phy; 3, classical languages, Esperanto, 
mathematics, physics, natural science, 
scripture, singing, music, drawing, gym- 
nastics. 


A school is subsidized when the num- 
ber of lessons of group 1 amounts to 30% 
and that of the lessons of groups 1 ad 
2 amounts to 75% of the total number of 
lessons taught in that school. 

Apart from the question of subsidies, 
the establishment of a normal plan of in- 
struction for commercial schools is among 
the first tangible results of the new law. 
Although such plans have not been pro- 
vided for in the law, which only speaks 
of minimum plans, the Government 
thought it advisable to prepare the way 
for a certain degree of uniformity in the 
school programs. This normal plan is 
meant to be a model, but has no com- 
pulsory force. The schools are invited to 
conform themselves to it as far as local 
interests and circumstances will allow 
them to do so. 

The task of working out such a normal 
plan had been entrusted to the Swiss As- 
sociation for Commercial Education in 
conjunction with the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference. The author of the plan was the 
pioneer of commercial education in 
Switzerland, Professor Th. Bernet, Head- 
master of the Cantonal Commercial Col- 
lege of Zurich. 

The plan distinguishes four types of 
schools, 1, Commercial Schools, higher de- 
gree, with curricula of three or four years 
in length, and taking pupils after nine or 
eight years of preparation; 2, Matricu- 
lation Schools,.with curricula of four or 
four and one-half years in length, and 
taking pupils after eight years of prepara- 
tion; 3, Commercial Schools, lower de- 
gree, with a three-year curriculum after 
a preparation of 8 years; 4, Commercial 
Schools, lower degree, with only a two- 
year curriculum after a preparation of 
eight years. 

The number of compulsory weekly les- 
sons is thirty-three for all types; there are 
moreover a number of optional subjects. 

The holders of the diploma of types 1 
and 2 are entitled to positions as c’erks 
and may moreover call themselves “gelern- 
ter Kaufmann” or “commercant qualifié.” 
Pupils of type 3 have the same right after 
an apprenticeship of one year, while p:- 
pils of type 4 have to serve a regular ap- 
prenticeship. Students of type 2 may fol- 
low university courses for the study of 
law and political economy. 


XVI. International Economic Course 


This year’s International Economic 
Course will be held during August, 1934, 
in Paris, and will be the first held in 
France since 1909. The Course will be 
organized under the patronage of the Di- 
rector of Technical Education in col- 
laboration with the Municipality of Paris, 
and the Paris Chamber of Commerce. It 
will last two weeks in the first half of 
August. The inscription will be 50 gold 
francs. 

The lectures will give a general survey 
of the economic life of France and more 
particularly of Paris and its neighborhood. 
The studies will not be limited to com- 
mercial questions, but will likewise com- 


prise industry, agriculture and means of 
transport. A few lectures will be devot- 
ed to theories of economics and finances 
and their present application. The lectur- 
ers are authorities of an international 
reputation, professors and economists. 
There will be numerous excursions and 
visits to factories. As a rule the mornings 
will be devoted to lectures, the afternoons 
to excursions. A certain number of lec- 
tures will deal with French intellectual 
life and arts. The Course will be supple- 
mented by lessons devoted to the study of 
the French language. These lessons are 
intended especially for teachers of French 
in foreign commercial schools, The lan- 
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guage lessons will be given in the morn- 
ing before the lectures on economics. The 
language teachers are professors of the 
University, and they will pay special at- 
tention to the study of commercial French. 

We have already secured the collabora- 
tion of several distinguished professors 
and prominent business men and the Com- 
mittee are paying full attention to the ma- 
terial side of their task. They hope to 
obtain a considerable reduction on rail- 
way fares, to secure cheap lodgings, etc., 
and they are planning the organization of 
a longer excursion of special interest. 

Dr. Y. M. Goblet, who has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Course, is a pro- 
fessor of the High School of Internation- 
al Studies, and he is no doubt well known 
to many who have read his studies on 
ommercial education, and on_ political 
and commercial geography. His address 
is: 178 rue de la Pompe, Paris XVI°. 


Placement and F ollow-Up 

(Continued from page 8) 
have but an incidental placement 
program, these same schools would 
have something of an informal fol- 
low-up. Nevertheless, it is apparent 
that follow-up has even greater pos- 
sibilities for progress than has 
placement alone. 

Kach pupil is followed-up on an 
average of three times by the schools 
studied. The first follow-up is usu- 
ally made at the end of the first week 
after the pupil has been placed on a 
job. The pupil may well be left to 
his resources for a week to make 
his own orientation to the job. Then, 
the counsel of the school’s coordina- 
tor should prove very helpful. 

Some pupils will adjust them- 
selves to their jobs within a short 
time; others will need frequent calls 
from the school’s coordinator, The 
final follow-up is made from four to 
eight weeks after placement. 

As an aid to the vocational pro- 
gram, some schools make a periodic 
check—usually annually—-of all the 
schools’ graduates, even though they 
may not have received jobs through 
the schools’ placement offices. 

Most high schools, junior colleges 
and continuation schools stated that 
in cases where it develops that a 
pupil has been poorly placed, the 
school’s coordinator interviews the 
pupil and his employer. Then, if 
proper adjustment to the job seems 
improbable of attainment, efforts are 
made to place the pupil where he has 
better prospects. 

A composite and typical program 
of placement and follow-up, includ- 
ing also the teaching of occupational 
information and try-out courses, was 
developed as part of this study. How- 
ever, it is too extensive to be in- 
cluded in this summary. 

The library of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, has copies 
of this complete study. 
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Research Studies in Business Education. All these courses are 
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ECONOMICS: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO FUNDAMENTAL 
PROBLEMS, by Augustus H. Smith, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 542 p. $1.60. 

A new high school text in economics. 
This book follows the present trend of 
giving emphasis to economic institu- 
tions rather than to theory as such. 
While the theory of economics is 
treated rather carefully it is presented 
in terms of the economic institutions 
in which it functions rather than as an 
abstraction. Considerable attention is 
given to the economics of consumption 
and especial care is given to the newest 
developments in our economic _ life 
caused by the so-called ‘New Deal” 
concept of governmental control of 
business. 

The book contains a variety of ac- 
tivities which will be welcomed by all 
teachers. These activities are provided 
in questions, topics for special reports 
and in special problems. The problems 
are a new feature in elementary econo- 
mics texts. A situation or viewpoint is 
given and then questions are asked to 
arouse the curiosity and interest of the 
pupils. In the hands of a good teacher 
these problems can be used to good 
advantage in motivating the subject 
matter on which they are based. 

* ok Ok 


NEW STANDARD TYPEWRITING, 
by Nathaniel Altholz and Charles E. 
Smith, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Co., 248 p. $1.20. 

A complete revision of a well known 
text. Mr. Altholz the new co-author of 
this text is director of commercial 
education for the City of New York. 
The book presents many special fea- 
tures. In the arrangement and method 
of presentation we find that the authors 
stress progressive mastery of the key- 
board. The entire class begins each 
day’s lesson at the same point and by 
providing supplementary work for quick 
students meets the needs of all pupils 
in spite of variation in pace. Letters are 
also set up in order of difficulty. The 
simplest standard models come first, 
with complete directions for set-up. 
Then there is a gradual increase in dif- 
ficulty as the ability of the pupil in- 
creases. The subject matter is given 
mostly in project form, assuming that 
the typist is operating in a real business 
situation. 

A special value of the text stressed by 
the publisher is the device for keeping 
the book propped open in correct posi- 
tion for copying. By means of a simple 
adjustment the book can be set up so 
that the pupil can use the text without 
bending over in his seat. The problem of 
proper typing position has been a dif- 


ficult one to typing teachers for a long 


time, and.if this,simple device is even 
a partial solution, it will be welcomed by 
many teachers who wish to improve the 
conditions under which their students 
learn. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRI- 
CULUM, 4th YEAR BOOK, The 


National Council for the Social 
Studies, Philadelphia: McKinley Pub- 
lishing Company, 227 p. $2.00. 

This book is of interest to us for two 
reasons. First the social studies are 
probably more closely related to busi- 
ness education than any other depart- 
ment of work in the secondary schools. 
For this reason a presentation of the 
needed revisions in social studies, a 
suggestion of the techniques to be used, 
and examples of how the social studies 
are being revised in various cities is of 
particular value to us. Among the con- 
tributors are Charles H. Judd, Howard 
C. Hill, and many others. There is given 
an excellent bibliography for course of 
study making in social subjects. Second, 
this book is a model for us in that it 
shows what teachers in other phases of 
school work are doing. While our own 
National Council for Business Educa- 
tion which is now in process of forma- 
tion does not propose to publish such 
material directly, it should sponsor the 
development of such work through the 
various associations which are associated 
with it. 


MODERN GRADED DICTATION, 
by Sadie Krupp Newman, Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 440 p. $1.40 (Pit- 
man Edition). 

Here is a new book for high school 
classes in dictation which aims not only 
to develop technical efficiency in writing 
shorthand, but also attempts to build up 
a business background and trains the 
student to be “content” conscious. Ma- 
terial is provided by letters and articles, 
grouped according to length and dif- 
ficulty, beginning with letters made up 
of words taken almost wholly from 
Ayres List of 1000 commonest words. 
To enable the students to make full use 
of the book at home, the length of each 
letter and its syllabic intensity are in- 
dicated, and the entire letter is counted 
off in series of ten words. List of words 
and phrases for practice are provided. 

A business background is built up by 
the content of the letters and articles. 
These letters include all the common 
types of correspondence drawn from 
over a hundred businesses and_ in- 
dustries. Each letter illustrates a def- 
inite point in a general plan for con- 
veying information in its natural set- 
ting. The author aims to develop intel- 
ligent understanding of the content by 
key questions which should train the 
students to think about the meaning of 
what they are transcribing. 

section of plate shorthand is in- 
cluded for use at home and for class 
reading. The book contains adequate 
vocabularies and indexes. Definite home 
work assignments are given in connec- 
tion with the work presented for each 
day. 
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LETTER-WRITING FOR TYPISTS, 
by Wallace B. Bowman, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 108 p. 
$1.00. 

This book while set up in the form 
usual for typing text is 9x6 in size in- 
stead of the usual size of about 8%x11. 
The nature of the book and its purposes 
entirely justify this. The letter formula 
given is simple and easily learned, and 
enables the student to secure proper 
placement on the first attempt thus 
avoiding the evils of the trial and error 
method. The popular styles of letter 
arrangement are discussed in logical 
sequence, each section consisting of 
model, text, and exercises. The letter 
style is considered from the standpoint 
of the most economical use of the 
mechanical aids on the typewriter. The 
letters represent many types of com- 
position and are actual letters that come 
from the files of some of the most 
progressive offices in American business. 

There are 27 models and 119 un- 
arranged letter exercises. In many cases 
the letters occur in series form and 
present an entire business situation. The 
book is a complete letter manual 
planned for persons having a reasonable 
operating skill. It could be used as early 
as the second term of typing. 

x * * 


IF YOU WANT TO GET AHEAD, 
by Ray W. Sherman, Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 186 p. $1.50. 

An interesting little book of the 
inspirational type. While the book is 
typical of the “go-getter’” reasoning, 
which if unrestrained would give our 
students an unbalanced attitude toward 
life, it also contains much that would 
be of value to many students. Under 
the wise guidance of a good teacher or 
guidance director the book can be of 
considerable value to students who fail 
to see their place in life. 

The book is not a text and does not 
pretend to be. It is a book written for 
the average man or woman who feels 
that he is not as successful as he would 
like to be, and would like intelligent 
suggestions as to how to better himself. 
It should be a much read book on the 
shelf of the usual high school library. 

* Ok Ok 


ECONOMIC CITIZENSHIP, by J. A 
Lapp and A. F. Ross, Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 305 p. $1.16. 
The trend toward closer correlation 

between school and real-life situations 

which has manifested itself in the social 
studies, has resulted in numerous 
courses, all more or less accurately 
aimed at preparing the pupil for the 
business of living; i. e., guiding him 
educationally and vocationally, teach- 
ing him the use and abuse of money, 
his civic responsibilities, how to plan 
for his old age, and more recently, how 
to use leisure time. But, whether the 
course is called Citizenship, Economic 
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Economic Civics, Voca- 
tional Civics, Social and Community 
Civics, etc., Lapp and Ross’s text is 
well filled for such a course, and may 
also serve as a supplement to courses 
in Elementary Business, Economics, 
and Advanced Civics. 

The authors give an economic in- 
troduction to the business of citizen- 
ship linked with the daily experience 
and observation of the pupil. The sub- 
stantial body of factual material is 
presented, not as mere information, but 
as the basis for laboratory practice, and 
in the light of the pupil’s present 
knowledge and experience. He does not 
learn budget making, for example, 
merely in the terms of some indefinite 
future salary; instead he begins with 
his present earnings and income. In 
every case a similarly simple approach 
is made to what ordinarily is difficult 
material for young pupils to master. 
The authors do not lose sight of the age 
and interests of the pupils for whom 
the book is written. 

This is particularly true of the study 
helps found at the end of each chapter. 
They send the pupil to newspapers and 
magazines to collect material for his 

they stimulate classroom 

and debate on _ pertinent 

; they launch him on projects that 

a to interpret the text; they interest 
him in biography and collateral read- 


Citizenship, 


motivate the text. 
The vocabulary and thought contents 
are progressively graded. The _ biblio- 
graphies are adaptable to various sized 
libraries. A notable feature is a com- 
plete and practical bibliography on 
vocations. 


ng. 
The illustrations 


COMMERCIAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Van Tuyl’s Practical Arithmetics: 


Enlarged Course 
Brief Course 
Workbook in Practical Arithmetic 


Provide up-to-date work in arithmetic with present-day 
in the simplest and most 


methods and topics treated 
effective way. 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s New Business English 


Workbook in Business English 


Clear, forceful, and in thorough accord with the demands 
Generous in 
pertinent, illustrative material and drill exercises in business 


of progressive business houses. 


practice. 


Bowman and Percy’s Fundamentals of Bookkeeping 


and Business 
Manual! and Key 


Follows the current bookkeeping practice and affords an 
excellent vocational preparation and an understanding of 
Drill with business papers is reduced 
to a minimum. A modified balance sheet approach is made 
a logical presentation of the functions of accounts. 


business management. 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S RE- 
VIEW OF EUROPE TODAY, by 
G. D. H., and Margaret Cole, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 624 p. $3.00. 


Despite heavier class schedules and in- 
creased professional demands, it is more 
incumbent than ever that aggressive busi- 
ness teachers keep abreast of the times 
and assist in promoting a sane understand- 
ing and interpretation of economic rela- 
tionships. For the busy teacher who 
would like to get a more clear-cut picture 
of the tangled factors in the European 
situation, “The Intelligent Man’s Review 
of Europe Today,” by the English writers, 
G. D. H. Cole and Margaret Cole, is 
strongly recommended. 

The first eighteen pages very briefly 
but most succinctly outline the major 
characteristics of Europe as a whole, in- 
cluding the post-war changes in national 
boundary lines. 

In Part Ll, the political, geographical, 
and economic factors of each of the dif- 
ferent countries are concisely presented. 
Carefully studied, with a late map or atlas 
at hand for ready reference, these two 
hundred pages give an insight into the 
domestic situation and international rela- 
tionship of each of the twenty-eight Euro- 
pean nations that is unsurpassed by any 
similar amount of reading elsewhere. 
Commercial geography teachers will find 
this section of the book most helpful. 

Part III is devoted to a discussion of 


the economic situation with emphasis upon 
production and trade relationships. Cer- 
tain phases of this section will appeal to 
economics teachers, 

Part IV considers the various political 
systems as they apply in the larger coun- 
tries. The chapters on Italy, Germany, 
and Russia are particularly recommended 
for those who would like to gain a better 
understanding of the economic implica- 
tions in Communism and Fascism, and of 
the economic conditions which lead to 
these developments. 

Part V dwells upon the international re- 
lationships. The dangers of armament 
and weaknesses in the League of Nations 
are pointed out in no uncertain terms, 

Part VI gives the authors’ viewpoint 
with regard to the European outlook. 
While decidedly pessimistic, the  state- 
ments made are indeed challenging to the 
seriously-minded thinker. 

Throughout the text, but more particu- 
larly in the latter chapters, there is a 
strong plea for a moderate form of social- 
ism, to come by evolution, as a successor 
to capitalism, and as a block against revo- 
lutionary communism. Regardless of the 
somewhat biased political views presented, 
however, the book is well worth consider- 
ation for its analytical, unbiz ased, and ac- 
curate presentation of pertinent factual 
material regarding the much misunder- 
stood European countries. 


—Ernest A. Zelliot, 
University of Denver. 
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W ANTED—Information About E. C. T. A. 


Dr. Edward M. Hull, president of Banks College, Phila- 


delphia, Pennsylvania, is engaged in writing a history of 


the E. C. T. A. 


its use of 
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the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, which will 
be published by the Executive Board of this association. 


Much of the information he wants to draw direct from the 


Dr. 


Hull would like very much to get in touch with anyone 


who can contribute information relating to the history of 


Communicate with him in care of his 


school, 1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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